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PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


It Happened Last Year 


N THE WORLD OF ART the year 194] was one of tense wait- 
I ing, almost a stop-gap period of indecision that ended mo- 
nentously at Pearl Harbor. From sitting nervously on the 
Bdelines, America stepped confidently up to the plate with 
firmly united purpose, dominated by a feeling of relief that 
he long interlude of waiting was now over. It was similar 
to the feeling of a prize-fighter as he awaits the first-round 
dell, and this mental condition colored most all art activity 
during 1941. 
_ Exhibitions were held, reputations went up or down, mu- 
eums and collectors backed their opinions with coin of the 
tealm, prizes were awarded and obituaries written. But some- 
‘how the old spark just wasn’t there—eyes were too much on 
the headlines. No definite trends in artistic thought material- 
ized, except a further gain in maturity of the native school as 
took in its stride the contributions of noted European refu- 
gees. Controversy was feeble, except for the unwarranted blast 
Tom Benton turned loose on the museum directors, accusing 
‘the museums of cultivating delicate flowers, especially pansies. 
‘Benton forgot that by popular demand our museum directors 
have transplanted the hair of their beards to their chests. Net 
tesult: Benton stepped out as instructor at the Kansas City 
Institute; Fletcher Martin stepped in; museum directors 
‘continued to lead healthy, normal lives. 

By all odds the most notable art event of the year was the 
Opening of the new National Gallery in Washington. Through 
the generosity of Andrew W. Mellon, the United States at last 
ebtained its long-needed “Louvre,” a beautiful Neo-Classic 

wilding containing as a nucleus the great Mellon collection 
‘and the not so great Kress collection. The wisdom of Mr. Mel- 
lon in not identifying his name with the gallery bore imme- 
diate fruit with the gift of the famous Widener collection, the 
loan of 25 choice French paintings—weak spot in the National 
tollections—by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale, and the gift of a 
notable Daumier by Duncan Phillips. We can expect the Na- 
tional Gallery to expand rapidly, but we will have to wait for 
peace for an equivalent of France’s Luxembourg. 

~ Out in the beautiful California coastal city of Santa Barbara 
another art museum came into being, opening its doors on 
June 5 with an exhibition of American art carefully selected 
‘by Director Donald J. Bear. Terre Haute, Indiana, saw the be- 
innings of still another cultural institution, the Swope Art 
Gallery, under the direction of John Rogers Cox. 

America’s art debt to our wealthy, public-spirited citizens 
fontinued to mount last year. The famous painting collection 
of Lawyer John G. Johnson was installed in the Philadelphia 
useum; Banker Albert H. Wiggin gave his $2,000,000 print 
' tollection to the Boston Public Library; Steelman Ralph H. 
Norton of Chicago gave West Palm Beach an art gallery and 
a Broo plus $225,000; Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite presented 

is Gothic and French 18th century collection to Louisville; 
- Christian Brinton, buyer of Russian art since 1899, gave 
is collection to the Philadelphia Museum; Maxim Karolik’s 
Specialized collection of 350 pieces of Colonial American art 
and craftwork went into the Boston Museum. 
nation’s museums, as if sensing their duty to take up 
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the slack of private patronage, were unusually active in the 
art mart—that is, excepting the Metropolitan. Although our 
greatest museum did buy several items during National Art 
Week, it kept the purse strings tight around the Hearn Fund, 
effectively blocking that source of revenue for the living art- 
ist. Many suspect that the-powers-that-be were angered by ad- 
verse criticism of the 1940 Hearn purchases. 

Three other New York museums—Brooklyn, the Whitney 
and the Modern—did yoeman service, buying, on the whole, 
wisely and extremely well. Out of town, the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery, Chicago Art Institute, Addison Gallery, Swope 
Art Gallery, Nebraska Art Association, City Art Museum of 
St. Louis, Friends of Art of Kansas City, Corcoran Gallery, 
San Diego Academy, Norton Art Gallery, Pennsylvania Acad- 


.emy, Newark Museum and Albright Art Gallery led in sup-- 


porting contemporary art. 


In the Old Master field, perhaps the most important acqui- 
sition was the Boston Museum buying the significant Rubens 
canvas, Head of Cyrus Brought to Queen Tomyris. Other no- 
table acquisitions: Courbet’s Les Demoiselles de Village and 
Degas’ James Tissot, by the Metropolitan; Raeburn’s Por- 
trait of Mrs. Andrew Hay, by the Joslyn Memorial; Van 
Cleeve’s St. Hieronymus, by the Hackley Art Gallery; Velas- 
quez’ Infanta Margareta, by San Diego; Vigee-Lebrun’s por- 
trait of her brother, by City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

America’s own old masters enjoyed considerable activity. 
Eakins’ Starting Out After Rail was acquired by Wichita; 
Audubon’s Fox and Goose, by Youngstown; Copley’s portrait 
of Mrs. Nathaniel Allen, by Minneapolis; and a pair of Stu- 
art portraits by Santa Barbara. Rochester started its native 
old master collection with a Catlin, an Eakins and a Blythe. 


The big national shows, as usual, held the center of the 
exhibition stage. Carnegie Institute, in lieu of its famous In- 
ternational, searched for “New Directions in American Paint- 
ing” among the younger artists and turned up little that was 
new. The Corcoran Biennial, an excellent show, gave its opu- 
lent prizes to tnimportant pictures and revealed a slight 
trend toward spiritual-motivated subjects and away from po- 
litical cartoons in paint. The National Academy annual, al- 
though again studded with studio nudes and weak genres, 
revealed a more experimental interest in color—weakest fac- 
tor for 300 yéars in American painting. 


The Whitney Museum demonstrated that “Artists Under 
Forty” are no better than those over forty. The Sculptors 
Guild, progressive in its taste and wise in its leadership, 
staged a most successful outdoor sculpture show in Green- 
wich Village. The venerable Pennsylvania Academy once 
again held an exciting annual, but clearly pointed up an- 
other serious problem confronting the American artist—his 
inability to integrate man into environment without making 
him appear like a self-conscious gnat in the landscape. 

The first comprehensive exhibition of Australian art in the 
United States was held in Washington in the National Gal- 
lery. Its reception was appreciative and friendly, but the ap- 
plause was merely polite. The Brooklyn Museum staged a 
trail-blazing exhibition of Coptic art; no previous important 
Coptic show had ever been held, here or in Europe. American 
Indian art was brilliantly installed at the Museum of Modern 
Art during the spring months. 

The Walter P. Chrysler Jr. collection of modern French art 
provided an impressive social function at the Virginia Mu- 
seum, but the exhibits themselves were sadly disappointing— 
not enough self-editing by a man who could easily become 
one of the leading figures in U. S. art patronage, a Medici 
of the moderns. Modern Mexican painters, selected by Dr. 
MacKinley Helm, formed a stimulating exhibition at the Bos- 
ton Institute of Modern Art. Highlighting the exhibition 

[Please turn to page 18] 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Artists in Wartime 

Sir: You are one of the brave voices 
crying in the wilderness that now, of all 
times, it is the duty of Americans to pre- 
serve a citadel of culture against the on- 
slaughts of corrosive Nazism. Those who 
hear you sagely nod their heads in agree- 
ment, but many mutter among them- 
selves that “art isn’t very important just 
now—we have to think only of military 
things.” Artists themselves are taking a 
gloomy view of their place in society of 
the immediate future. 

A storm is blowing up, and it will go 
hard with the young and financially weak 
artists or art organizations who may be 
like undermanned vessels left among the 
shoals by the war-éngrossed public, to 
shift for themselves. 

—HENRY WHITE TAYLOR, 
Director, Clearwater Art Museum. 


Challenged by War 

Sir: America is at war in a world at 
war. There are but two final conclusions 
to this war. Either the men whose spirits 
have died will dominate the world or the 
men whose spirits live will dominate the 
world. When the wills of men whose spir- 
its have died are imposed upon the world, 
the world may as well consider itself dead. 
We, as artists, have in our power a means 
for keeping the spirits of men alive. We 
can speak more with a few brush strokes, 
speak more in infinitely smaller space, 
speak more eloquently and more broadly 
than volumes of printed words. We can 
speak with immeasurable clarity to the 
people of all nationalities, of all tongues, 
of all creeds. We can picture to them 
that for which they fight. 

The artists of America must paint now 
as they have never before painted. They 
must paint eloquently, beautifully, skil- 
fully, vigorously, all those things—the 
people, the lands, the ideals, the spirits— 
which have made our great country the 
shining hope of the world. 

—DALE NICHOLS, Chicago. 


Levin Had a Teacher 


Sir: In the December 1 Dicest I noticed 
an inaccuracy in reporting an exhibition 
by Abraham Levin at the Uptown Gal- 
lery. The article states that Mr. Levin is 
without “formal training.” As it happens, 
both Mr. Levin and I had the good for- 
tune to study with Carl Nelson at the 
American Peoples School at various times 
over a period of several years, and I feel 
that your reporting does Mr. Nelson and 
the school a grave injustice. There is no 
doubt in my mind that had Mr. Levin 
fallen into the hands of a teacher lack- 
ing Mr. Nelson’s insight and integrity 
this individual, child-like and beautiful 
talent might never have come to fruition. 

—FLORENCE S. BIsHop, Sterling, Va. 


Ideal Traveling Companion 
Sm: I like your paper very much. It 
gives me just what I want, keeps me in 
touch with New York and other shows 
and is always in my traveling bag on my 
infrequent trips to town. 
—RosE CHURCHILL, Farmington, Conn. 


Like an Attractive Woman 
Sir: I’m so darn busy, that I haven’t 
much time to read your magazine. But it 
impresses visitors who see it lying around. 
—OrttTo SocLow, New York City. 


Ed.: This letter is reprinted from the 
December 15 issue because my favorite 
printer let a slug slip and messed it up. 
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Up the Hudson: GEORGE BELLOWS 





Swinc the calendar back a century 
and 17 years—back to 1825. John Quincy 
Adams is President, George Washing- 
ton has been dead only 26 years. 

At eight o’clock on a brisk November 








TORK morning in New York (a small but 
thriving city boasting almost 200,000 in- 
habitants), two young art students, 
Thomas Cummings and Frederick 

sintings | Agate, stand outside the locked door of 


the American Museum, a privately-fi- 
hanced institution. They had come with 
the dawn, at six, to draw from the mu- 
seum’s casts during the two hours al- 
lotted to students: 6 to 8 A.M. But, as 


ST 


L.LERY 


lew York } was often the case, the doors had not 
—. been unlocked for them. 
LERY William Dunlap, painter and Ameri- 
ca’s first art historian, who had a stu- 
DILS dio in the building, arrived. On hearing 
OLA from the students that despite the mu- 
RCUS Seum’s agreement the doors had not 
been opened, he urged them to lodge a 
8-1910 complaint. Cummings and Agate pro- 





tested that a complaint would have no 
effect; but as they were leaving, a di- 
tector of the institution approached, 
listened and promised to investigate. 

: The director, who remains anonymous 
im the fragmentary records of the day, 
first questioned Lewis Rogers, the ex- 
Revolutionary soldier who served as 









York Curator-janitor. “I’ll open the door wnen 

sonaiiill Suits me,” replied that crotchety in- 
che, Pre. § “Vidual. Col. John Trumbull, 69-year- 
; ogee ex-aide-de-camp to General Wash- 
er 5-3570. on and president of the museum, 
ye Was the next official to be queried by 
t Digest 
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Frank Caspers, Managing Editor 
Helen Boswell, Associate Editor 


the director. Pontificated pompous pres- 
ident Trumbull: “When I commenced 
the study of painting, there were no 
casts in the country. I was obliged to 
do as well as I could. These young gen- 
tlemen should remember that the gen- 
tlemen [who financed the museum] 
have gone to great expense in import- 
ing the casts and that they have no 
property in them. They must remember 
that beggars are not to be choosers.” 

This cold rejection set in motion a 
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Self Portrait: DANtEL HUNTINGTON 


National Academy Moves into New Home with Show of “Our Heritage” 


series of events that, beginning with 
Student Cummings’ indignation, ended 
in the formation of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, which survived the 
mean-mannered American Museum by 
decades and is today the second oldest 
art organization in the U. S. A. Last 
week, on Jan. 8, the Academy opened 
the doors of its swank new Fifth Ave- 
nue home, comprising two remodeled 
houses donated by Archer M. Hunting- 
ton (Nov. 15 Art Dicest). To celebrate 
the event the Academy assembled an ex- 
hibition of 322 paintings, sculptures and 
prints—all but 70 drawn from its own 
collection of 2,000 items. Titled “Our 
Heritage,” the exhibition extends chron- 
ologically back from canvases by Jonas 
Lie, the Academy’s most recently de- 
ceased president, to works by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, its first president, and one 
of the motivating forces behind the 
Academy’s founding. 


Morse entered the picture only a few 
steps from the rebuff that sent Cum- 
mings and Agate from the American 
Museum’s door determined to fight for 
recognition and proper treatment of art 
students. Cummings went to the studio 
of 24-year-old Henry Inman, his friend 
and teacher, and with his help drew up 
a petition which Inman gave to Charles 
C. Wright, who in turn passed it on to 
Morse, then 34 and already a recog- 
nized portraitist. 

Morse counseled against presentation 
of the petition. Instead, he called a 
meeting of artists. On Nov. 8, gathered 


& 


Landscape: GEORGE INNESS 


in the rooms of the Historical and Phil- 
osophical Societies, which occupied quar- 
ters in the American Museum building 
(known as the Old Almshouse), the 
artists formed a “society for improve- 
ment in drawing.” Asher B. Durand was 
chairman of the meeting, and Morse, 
secretary. The new organization, named 
the New York Drawing Association, 
elected Morse president. Members, shar- 
ing expenses, met three evenings a week 
for drawing, using the quarters of the 
Historical and Philosophical Societies. 
But two incidents led to the early dis- 
ruption of this arrangement. 

The first occurred when the Ameri- 
can Museum, whose casts the Associa- 
tion used, proposed that the young art- 
ists buy shares in the Museum and in 
turn gain representation on that insti- 
tution’s board of governors. The stu- 
dents bought the required number of 
shares, but the Museum, true to its col- 
ors, refused to grant them official rep- 
resentation. 

Then in December President Trum- 
bull entered one of the Association’s 
drawing classes and presented for the 
students’ signatures a matriculation 
form that would have made them sub- 
ject to the Museum. In the light of the 
group’s previous short changing at the 
hands of Trumbull’s museum, this act 
was intolerable, and Morse, early in 
January, 1826, proposed a plan for the 
founding of another, more independent, 
organization. 

His plan was adopted on Jan. 15, and 
the National Academy of Design came 
into being with 15 members: Thomas 
Cummings, M. I. Danforth, William 
Dunlap, Asher B. Durand, John Frazee, 
Charles C. Ingham, Henry Inman, G. 
Marsiglia, Peter Maverick, Samuel F. 
B. Morse, Edward C. Potter, Hugh Rein- 
agle, Ithiel Town, W. G. Wall and 
Charles C. Wright. Elected first presi- 
dent was Morse. 

Three days later the group held an or- 
ganization meeting to determine the va- 
rious categories of membership (paint- 
ers, sculptors, architects and engrav- 
ers), to establish a school and to elect 
15 additional members: Frederick S. 
Agate, Alexander Anderson, James 
Coyle, Thomas Cole, John Evers, Wil- 
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liam Jewett, William Main, J. Parisen, 
John Paradise, Rembrandt Peale, Na- 
thaniel Rogers, Martin E. Thompson, 
Samuel L. Waldo, John Vanderlyn and 
D. W. Wilson. 

Dr. Frederick Gore King was made 
the Academy school’s first lecturer on 
anatomy, and Charles B. Shaw, its first 
lecturer on perspective. William Cullen 
Bryant, poet and editor of the New York 
Post, lectured on mythology. 

Of this 1826 Academy, the 1942 Acad- 
emy states: “The National Academy ap- 
peared at the very time that cultural 
forces first began to find expression in 
the new country which, until the 1820s, 
had been largely in the throes of the 
post-Revolutionary struggle for nation- 
hood. Although called the National 
Academy of the Arts of Design, it em- 
braced other cultural pursuits through 
its amateur membership in which were 
included William Cullen Bryant, Wash- 
ington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, Philip Hone, Hen- 
ry James, William Emerson, James Jay 
Mapes, Luman Reed, Jonathan Sturges, 
and other writers, scientists, theolo- 
gians, educators and art patrons.” 


Portrait of Ryder: J. ALDEN Wer 


The Academy’s first exhibition opened 
May 13, 1826, in a large (25’ x 50’) room 
of a private dwelling at the southwest 
corner of Broadway and Read Street. 
Hours were from 9 A.M. to 10 PM— 
the first exhibition in New York to re- 
main open evenings. The show’s 170 oils, 
watercolors and drawings attracted‘a 
fair number of customers at 25c a head, 
and by the time of the exhibition’s close, 
July 1, the enterprise had proved itself 
an artistic success by losing $163. The 
1827 annual, held in the Arcade Baths 
on Chambers Street, made a small prof- 
it. 

On April 5, 1828, the Academy re- 
ceived its charter as an incorporated 
body, and in 1850 acquired its first prop- 
erty, the Brower Stables, located at the 
uptown terminus of the Broadway 
horse-car line, then at No. 663. Eleven 
years later the Academy, moving up- 
town with the city, bought property at 
23rd Street and Fourth Avenue, and 
there, in 1863 began construction of 
an ornate building which was fondly 
thought of by many members as a rep- 
lica of the Doges’ Palace in Venice. The 
building was completed in time for the 


Hobart Nichols, President of the National Academy 
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‘Academy to move in and hold its 1865 
[- wal in its mock-Venetian galleries. 








architectural cliché remained in 
‘the Academy’s possession until its sale 
Gp 1898. It was not demolished until af- 
Yer the organization’s 1899 annual. The 
meckers were careful in dismantling 
ornamental gimcracks, which later 
used in building the Church of Our 
dy of Lourdes on West 142nd Street. 
1900 the Academy held its annual 
the large galleries of the Fine Arts 
fuilding (215 West 57th Street), which, 
Wntil Jan. 8, 1942, served as the institu- 
Yion’s temporary headquarters. 

_ Two interesting sidelights: The Acad- 
smy’s first woman member, one now- 
otten Anne Hall, was elected in 
33, but such being the way of contem- 
‘porary women, she refused to attend a 
‘Meeting until Dec. 9, 1845. To this spe- 
‘cial meeting, held at the side of Henry 
Inman’s deathbed, she was bodily es- 
corted by two valiant academicians who 
were determined to complete the quo- 
rum needed to amend the constitution 
to provide benefits for Inman’s prospec- 
tive widow. 
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| opened The other sidelight was the early for- 
’) room § mation of a sketch club which passed 
uthwest § through several metamorphoses and 
Street. emerged Jan. 13, 1847, as the Century 
P.M— § Association, known more commonly as 
kK to re- § the Century Club. Members of the orig- 
170 oils, } inal sketch club, who met at various 
acted’a — members’ houses for “impromptu sketch- 
a head, | es and social intercourse,” announced 
’s close, their meetings by inserting in the pa- 
od itself § pers a cryptic signal comprising the 
63. The club's initial, S. C., followed by the ini- 
e Baths tials of the member at whose home the 
all prof- § meeting was to be held. These curt mes- 
sages, appearing at intervals in the pub- 
"my re-@ lic press, piqued New York’s curiosity 
‘porated and led to much editorial quipping and 
st prop- § conjecture. For a while they were pop- 
dat the # ularly supposed to be linked with the 
‘oadway § mysterious doings of a notorious gam- 
_Eleven § bling house in Lumber Street. 
ing up- Effectively contrasting the present 
verty at § Academy building with its Venetian Pal- 
ue, and ace, and also pointing up advancements 
tion of § in exhibition techniques, are the repro- 
i val ductions (at right), showing one of the 





paneled galleries of the Academy’s new 
Fifth Avenue home and one of the 
crowded rooms of the Palace. A wood 
engraving by William St. J. Harper, 
which appeared in the April 29, 1882, is- 
sue of Harper’s Weekly, the latter re- 
production depicts the exhibits jammed 
frame to frame, four tiers deep. 
In the present show (which runs 
through Feb. 7) the exhibits are given 
Space, and in several galleries, set off 
by paneled walls. In one of these gal- 
Teries, looking out over Central Park, 
48 a selection of canvases by the Acad- 
“emy’s earliest members. Here are 
Morse’s portrait of poet-editor William 
Cullen Bryant (see cover of this issue) 
‘and his study of Frederick Gore King 
‘Athe Academy school’s first instructor) ; 
John Neagle’s well-known Portrait of 
Yohn Haviland and a strong Self-Por- 
trait by Henry Inman. Nearby is an- 
‘Other historically interesting self-por- 
: trait, this time by Daniel Huntington, 
third president of the Academy and a 
“follateral ancestor of Archer M. Hunt- 
_ ington, donor of the present Academy 





ice. The 
for the 
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National Academy, April 29, 1882. Engraving by William St. J. Harper 


names which have added lustre to the 
Academy’s 117-year record. In landscape 
there are George Inness, represented by 
the canvas he presented to the institu- 
tion in 1868 when he was elected a full 
member, and from a later date, Up the 
Hudson by George Bellows (loaned by 
the Metropolitan Museum). Among oth- 
er noted painters are Eakins, Homer, 
Chase, Blakelock, Ryder and J. Alden 
Weir. 

Of double interest is Weir’s portrait 
of Ryder (reproduced) in which the 
painter has caught some of the mystical 
quality of his co-artist subject. Weir, 
who became an academician in 1886, 
was the son of an academician (Robert 
W. Weir, elected a member in 1829 and 
for 45 years instructor in drawing at 
West Point military academy, where he 
taught Whistler). 


The exhibition received respectful re- 
views from the New York critics. One 
of them, Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, whose 50 years of service over- 
laps almost half of the Academy’s ac- 
tive period, gave the show long and 
thoughtful study. 

“The exhibition,” he wrote, “is a good 


one, and it serves to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the traditional traits of an 
historic institution.” 

A most important traditional trait 
exemplified in the show, Cortissoz con- 
tinued, is “single-minded devotion to 
the integrity of art, the basis of which 
is primarily sound craftsmanship. The 
academic idea . . . never kept a good 
artist down or galvanized mediocrity.” 
Neither does it exclude diversity. To 
prove his point the Herald Tribune crit- 
ic pointed to Charles L. Elliott’s pre- 
cisely executed Portrait of Mrs. Mary 
A. Goulding, upon which Ingres “would 
have looked with approval,” and to 
Robert Henri’s Portrait of A. Stirling 
Calder, in which, responding to the tech- 
nical challenge of Manet, Henri “let 
himself go, painting with breadth and 
freedom, a modern of the moderns.” 


In the older things Cortissoz noted 
“dignity and serenity,” and cited as 
“salient” exhibits: Washington Allston’s 
Benjamin West, Gilbert Stuart’s Wash- 
ington, Morse’s William Cullen Bryant 
and his Frederick Gore King, John Nea- 
gle’s John Haviland and Danie] Hunt- 

[Please turn to page 28] 


View of National Academy Galleries, Jan. 8, 1941 



































































Moonlight: RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 


The Rare Beauty of Tragic Blakelock’s Art 


THE FRAMES on Blakelock canvases 
are like windows opening out on scenes 
that shimmer in mystic half-lights. De- 
tail is shrouded by shadows, lustrous 
and rich as velvet. Against skies that 
gleam with an eerie light, trees are sil- 
houetted, here massive and weighty, 
there outlined with the delicate tracery 
of lace. 

This deeply pigmented, strangely sad 
world of Blakelock dominates, until Jan. 
31, the exhibition walls of the Babcock 
Galleries in New York. There Director 
Carmine Dalesio has assembled 19 can- 
vases, many of rare beauty, which block- 
out the breadth and depth of tragic- 
lived Blakelock’s career. 

In each case the surface of the ex- 
hibits is richly mottled, thick in impasto 
and compounded of pigment almost vit- 


reous in quality. Injected into them, by ~ 


the indefinable magic of Blakelock’s 
quaint, untutored talent, is the vibration 
of life. They sound deep, almost melan- 
choly organ chords; but through their 
weighted tone comes a barely perceived 


Afterglow: RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 


hint of the intimate, inner joy of the 
artist in exquisite attunement with na- 
ture caught in a fleeting mood. 

Embodying these qualities in unusual 
measure are three exhibits: Moonlight, 
The Afterglow and Moonlight Sonata. 
In the same mood is Morning—Indian 
Encampment, one of the many works 
Blakelock built around the Indian life 
he thrilled to while on a Western trip. 
The scene is lighted by a creamy-toned 
moon that sends its rays halo-like 
through an iridescent sky. 

Of great personal interest is Marine 
—Moonlight, which Blakelock on Feb. 
27, 1877, gave to the Rev. Lewis Francis 
as a wedding fee. The picture is loaned 
to the gallery by the original owner’s 
son, Lewis W. Francis. 

The poverty that obliged Blakelock 
to proffer a canvas in place of a mar- 
riage fee clung to him throughout life 
like a malignant disease. Father of a 
large family, the strain of financial 
trials was a severe one and undoubtedly 
one of the factors that led to his men- 















tal derangement. The artist’s ming 
dimmed, and on Sept. 12, 1899, at the 
age of 52, he was confined to the insti- 
tution which for 20 tragic, fallow years 
remained his home. 
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Edward Alden Jewell of the New a! 
York Times paid tribute to the Blake. an 
lock show. Director Dalesio, he wrote, ex 
“has assembled a group of paintings pa 
among which are several of the very se 
finest quality, accompanied by interest- Gi 
ing, or never uninteresting, minor works 
by one of the greatest artists America . 
has produced... . By every right Blake- el 
lock deserves a niche equal in impor- ra 
tance to the positions held by Winslow fr 
Homer, Albert P. Ryder and Thomas vi 
Eakins—in fact this writer has long gi 
contended that the famous trio formed st 
by those men should be raised to a quar- J 
tet. Blakelock has never enjoyed the st 
full measure of appreciation that he 
merits.” ; 

Jewell also touched on another mat- ¥ 
ter of importance in conjunction with . 
Blakelock: “The matter of authenticity P 
has been studied with extreme care. The : 
number of ‘fake’ Blakelocks dumped in- : 
to the market, through the years, has, : 
alas, been sizeable, so that it becomes : 
necessary to scrutinize with caution any . 
picture to which a shadow of doubt at- P 
taches.” 

Lenders to the Babcock Galleries’ f 
show include the Macbeth and Milch § ! 
galleries of New York, the Vose Gal- f 


lery of Boston and collectors William 
T. Cresmer, Pascal Gatterdam, T. E. 
Hanley and Lewis W. Francis. 


Did Carnegie Reject You? 


The Carnegie Institute’s big ‘“Direc- 
tions in American Painting” exhibition 
(Nov. 1, Art Dicest) had as its purpose 
the uncovering of talent among those 
artists who had never before shown in 
a Carnegie International. But in uncov- 
ering the 302 artists whose canvases 
passed the Jury (Burchfield, Hopkinson, 
Sheets and Kenneth Hayes Miller), the 
show snowed under the painters of the 
4,510 canvases that were rejected. 

Puma, director of New York’s Puma 
Gallery, has decided to uncover some 
of the talent that remained buried af- 
ter the Carnegie jury had culled the 
submissions. Puma’s medium of discov- 
ery is to be an exhibition, Feb. 2 to the 
21st, made up of canvases which were 
turned down by Carnegie. The show 
will be juried by two nationally known 
artists who so far wish to remain anony- 
mous. Artists whose Carnegie rejections 
make them eligible, will find further 
data in the Dicest’s “Where to Show” 
column. 





Julien Levy Returns 


Julien Levy, impresario of surrealist 
and advanced modern art, has concluded 
his exhibition tour to the West Coast 
and on Feb. 3 will reopen a gallery on 
New York’s 57th Street. Levy’s new eS- 
tablishment will be at No. 11 East (it 
was formerly at No. 15). The opening 
show will feature a large, privately 
commissioned mural, together with 
preparatory sketches, by the Neo-RoO 
mantic leader, Eugene Berman. 

The same exhibits were shown re- 
cently at the Los Angeles Museum. 
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Furman Finck 


AMERICAN ARTISTS are proving more 
and more that portrait painting can be 
a happy combination of a good likeness 
and an artistic creation with the sitter’s 
exterior qualities counter-balancing the 
painter’s inner impressions. Furman Jo- 
seph Finck, exhibiting at the Macbeth 
Galleries until Jan. 24, is one who paints 
people the way he wants to see them. 
Clifford Goldsmith, upper-bracket writ- 
er, and Ezra Stone (Henry Aldrich of 
radio fame) are pictured together in a 
friendly pose, while pianist Josef Lhe- 
yinne is impressively recorded at a 
grand piano. Carl Carmer is seen in 
studious mien and the colorfully garbed 
James Harker strikes a_ theatrical 
stance. 


Finck is one of those solid interpreta- 
tive painters with good color and good 
ideas. Besides painting professional peo- 
ple, he also includes sweeping land- 
scapes, like Good Crops, and realistic 
still lifes, such as the rectangular num- 
bers, Study in Texture and Crows. When 
it comes to nudes, Finck prefers round- 
ed shonlders and ‘“Maillol” hips to a 
pretty face. . 


Finck studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy under Carles and Brecken- 
ridge, received a Cresson Scholarship 
for study abroad in 1924, and now teach- 
es painting at the Tyler Fine Arts Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. 


Artists of Philadelphia 


Artists of Philadelphia and vicinity 
are exhibiting oils and watercolors at 
the Woodmere Gallery, Chestnut Hill, 
through Feb. 1. Besides figure pieces, 
still lifes and landscapes, the show 
features a group of portraits of im- 
portant local personages painted by 
Francis J. Quirk, Lazar Raditz, Clar- 
ence W. Snyder and Robert Susan. 





Thomas Raeburn White: FRANKLIN WATKINS 


Intellectual Art of Watkins Displayed 


INTELLECT and refinement have always 
been the keynotes of Franklin Watkins’ 
paintings, and his present January ex- 
hibition at the Rehn Galleries, New 
York, proves him to be a real “thinker” 
with the brush. His emotion and talent 
have a deep reflective quality behind 
them, and when he paints a portrait 
he does it with Watkins imagination 
and taste. 

Most of the show is given over to 
interpretative portraits that reveal as 
much of the sitter’s personality as they 
do Watkins’ inner vision. There is a 
fine rendition of art collector Henry Mc- 
Ilhenny against an unmistakable Lau- 
trec Can-Can dancer and surrounded 
by art treasures. Another patron of 


Clifford Goldsmith and Ezra Stone: FURMAN JoSEPH FINCK. (At Macbeth’s) 
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the arts, R. Sturgis Ingersoll, is por- 
trayed in a studio work-shop with a 
wooden mannikin claiming almost as 
much attention as Ingersoll himself. 
Other significant portraits are the mas- 
sive head of Boris Blai looking like a 
romantic jester, the white-haired Mrs. 
Leonard Beale with a Toulouse-Lautrec 
touch, and the imposing study of law- 
yer Thomas Raeburn White in a char- 
acteristic pose holding the morning pa- 
per. 

Franklin Watkins, unlike many of 
his contemporaries, can paint men, 
women and children with equal under- 
standing and competence. A note of 
childhood fantasy steals in and out of 
the show and angel wings often brush 
fleetingly by in such compositions as 
Handel’s Messiah and the childhood 
Christmas scene in The Misses M. & 
M. deS., anonymously loaned. A sympa- 
thetic comment on adolescence at its 
candid best is the study of Miss Rose- 
mary Thompson doing her piano lessons. 


Borie for Philadelphia 

The Pennsylvania Academy has ac- 
quired a canvas, The Picture Book, by 
the late Adolphe Borie. This work is 
among those comprising the retrospec- 
tive Borie exhibition on view at the Cor- 
coran Gallery in Washington. Borie was 
a native of Philadelphia, where he was 
prominent both as artist and teacher 
and where he and the noted Henry Mc- 
Carter formed an exciting team. 


Fredenthal Gets Commission 

David Fredenthal, progressive young 
American artist, has been commissioned 
by the Federal Government to tour New 
England defense plants to make draw- 
ings that will be used for defense pur- 
poses. Fredenthal, who has held three 
fellowships from Cranbrook Academy 
and two from the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, was a recent New York ex- 
hibitor at the Associated American Art- 
ists Gallery (Art Dicest, Dec. 15). 
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Wheat Fields on the Plain of Arles: VINCENT VAN GOGH 


Van Goghs Loaned for Red Cross Benefit 


ELEVEN CANVASES by the feverishly 
emotional, charitable-spirited Van Gogh 
have been assembled by the Paul Rosen- 
berg Gallery in New York, where they 
will remain on view through Jan. 31 
for the benefit of the Red Cross (ad- 
mission 50c). On loan from private and 
museum collections, the pigment-loaded 
canvases are serving a cause that would 
have won the approval of their creator, 
who during his youth spent several 
years working among the impoverished 
miners of Belgium. 

Although the exhibits vary surprising- 
ly in mood and technique, they were all 
painted during the last three years of 
the artist’s life. Brilliant pigment, 
crushed to the canvas in _ forceful 
strokes, imprisons in most of them the 
vivid light of Arles, where Van Gogh, 
in the winter of 1887-88, went to paint. 
Wheat Fields on the Plain of Arles (re- 
produced) is suffused with light, and in 
spite of the fevered unrest of the swirl- 
ing, mosaiced brush strokes, it adds up 
to a calm, quiet and infinitely peaceful 
work. 

A similar paradoxical effect is 
achieved in the strikingly hued Public 
Garden at Arles, in which bristling 
strokes of blue, green and ochre bring 
a sun-flooded tree to life. It is, wrote 
Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune, 
“akin to a Renoir in its beauty, full of 
light and air and color, a really inspirit- 
ing impression.” 

In contrast is the often-reproduced 
Café at Night from the Clark Collec- 
tion. Here the mood evoked is curiously 
in key with the tortured nature of the 
painting’s surface. Wrote Margaret 
Breuning of the Journal American: 
“The emotional intensity, the almost 
perilous vitality of this canvas, with its 
sinister suggestion of lurking evil, are 
actually overwhelming. The vividness 
of such an impression is like our vision 
of things seen momentarily in a light- 
ning flash. In this one canvas we realize 
Van Gogh’s amazing mastery of dra- 
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matic illumination, which conveys the 
essential spirit and character of a 
scene.” 

A painting never before shown in 
New York is the Lower Passage of the 
Railroad; and two which have never 
been seen before in the U. S. are Iron 
Bridge at Trinquetaille and The 14th 
of July, the latter a gay village scene 
painted at Auvers in July, 1890, just 13 
days before Van Gogh shot himself. 
More familiar to the American public 
are the vivid Portrait of Dr. Gachet, 
painted in June, 1890; Landscape at 
Sa:nt-Remy, shown at the New York 
World’s Fair, and Effet de Pluie, which 
was included in the Modern Museum’s 
Van Gogh show. Another major work is 
L’Arlésienne, very similar to a second 
version of the same subject, owned by 
Sam Lewisohn and reproduced in the 
June 1934 DiIGEsT. 


Clarence Gagnon of Canada 


Clarence A. Gagnon, member of the 
Royal Canadian Academy, died Jan. 5 
in Montreal at the age of 60. 

Born in Montreal, Gagnon began his 
art training in Canada, going later to 
Paris where Laurens was his teacher. 
He traveled through Europe and won 
acclaim for his etchings, but on his re- 
turn to Canada it was as an impression- 
ist painter that he was influential. Gag- 
non became internationally known for 
his snow scenes of the Laurentian Moun- 
tains, was elected an associate of the 
Academy in 1910, an Academician in 
1921. Gagnon’s prizes include a medal 
from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in 1904 and an award from the Salma- 
gundi Club of New York. 


By His Own Hand 


Frank Hennessey, well known in Can- 
ada for his vigorous landscapes, was 
found dead in Ottawa, by his own hand, 
just as the Royal Canadian Academy 
was announcing that it had elected him 
an Academician. 


Partitions Dropped 


Unber the intriguing title “Artists ga 
the Remote Past and Their Grandchik® 
dren,” the Kelekian Galleries, New 
York, are staging a large display @ 
modern American and French painti 
against a background of Egyptian, Go 
ic and Coptic antiquities, proving thene§ 
is nothing new under the sun, even iy 
art. Interesting is the fact that in thi® 
exhibition the vivid expressionistic ang 
pleasant impressionistic examples @f8 
modern man hold up well against 
dignified an ancestral background, ~~ 

Even the rosy-hued Renoir panels a 
the sparkling Raoul Dufy Nude W 
a Seashell take their place naturg 
among the austere fragments of a long 
past era. The more romantic canvases’ 
of Redon, Sisley, Degas and Bonnam 
fare well, as do the works by Matisse 
Picasso and Chirico, who turned to oth 
er ages for their inspiration. Other im 
teresting examples are Arbit Blatag’ 
study of white-bearded Dikran Kelekian 
and Vlaminck’s Still Life Near Window, 

Among the Americans are few gur- 
prises. Leon Kroll has a classical Quar- 
ry on the Cape, David Burliuk one of 
his rugged Bowery scenes and Max Web- 
er the familiar Quartet. Other Ameri- 
cans represented are Luks, Sloan, Bel- 
lows, Walt Kuhn and George Constant, 
who includes one of his childhood fan- 
tasies called The First Gift. 

In explaining that the only link be- 
tween the modern paintings and antiqui- 
ties is fundamental excellence, Robert 
Lebel writes in the foreword: “Art is 
divided nowadays. into a multitude of 
limited categories. Each of them has its 
specialists and its fanatics who firmly 
believe that beyond their field, nothing 
exists but chaos, decadence or mysti- 
fication. The approach to art itself is 
indeed difficult for those who candidly 
venture into a labyrinth of periods, 
schools, styles, theories and doctrines. 
They are compelled to break down a 
number of partitions before they see 
light and discover the basic unity of art. 
For the present show, partitions have 
been deliberately removed.” 


The First Gift: GEoRGE CONSTANT 
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Blackout: MARGARET BRASSLER KANE 


Easterly: ANN BROCKMAN 


Women Artists Lose Femininity as They Round Half Century Mark 


THE HALF CENTURY MARK has been 
reached by the National Association of 
Women Artists. Their 50th annual ex- 
hibition is now on view at the American 
Fine Arts Building, New York, where 
it will remain until Jan. 26. This is per- 
haps the largest and liveliest show the 
distaff side has yet held, the line of de- 
marcation between male and female art- 
ists being not nearly as distinct as some 
years back when unmistakable pale 
blues and violets were a dead give away. 

Take, for example, the following 
prizewinners. Each shows its individual 
bit of progressive, neuter gender work- 
manship, for instance Ann Brockman’s 
haunting Easterly, winner of the Ce- 
line Baekeland Prize of $100 for land- 
scape painting; the whimsical Portrait 
of Ericka by E. Lust-Eising, awarded 
the Alger Prize of $100 for imaginative 
painting; and the unusual Behind the 
Scene by Peggy Dodds, which won the 
Marcia Brady Tucker Prize of $100; and 
the sculpture winner, Margaret Bras- 
Sler Kane’s Blackout. 

Other awards: the Mary Ann Payne 
Prize of $100 to Jane Diamond for Girl 
Reading Newspaper; the Edith Penman 
Memorial Prize of $50 to Marion Free- 
man Wakeman for The Vain Old Cat; 
the DeForest Memorial Prize of $50 for 
decorative painting to Dorothy Wilens 
for Toilers; the Mrs. George Barstow 
Prize of $50 to Z. Vanessa Helder for 
Red Earth and Spotted Cows; the $100 
Cooper Prize to Nan Greacen for Shells; 
and the National Association Prizes of 
$100 each which went to Alice Acheson 
for Cherry Blossoms and to Marie 
Maerz for Old Man. The Association $25 
black and white prize was given to New 
—" Churchyard by Lesley Craw- 


Sculpture in the 50th annual is given 
4 decent amount of room, which is not 
the case in many large exhibitions. Two 
Separate arenas have been set aside, in- 
Stead of having the pieces mixing and 
Mingling with the other exhibits. The 
Coveted Anna Hyatt Huntington prizes 
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were voted to Margaret Brassler Kane, 
whose Blackout won the $250 award; 
second of $150 to Minna Harkavy for 
Negro Spiritual; and the third $100 
prize to Beatrice Stone for the pig- 
tailed Swe. Other commendable sculp- 
tures are Agriculture by Amelia Pea- 
body, Rumor by Gladys Edgerly Bates, 
Barbary Baby by Grace H. Turnbull, 
Miss Lee Yaching by Ruth Yates, Sla- 
dang by Rhys Caparn, Gref by Sybil 
Kennedy, Mother and Child by Dina 
Melicov, Warning by Ilse Niswonger, 
Prayer by Doris Caesar and Young Ne- 
gro by Jane Stewart Ligget. 

In the painting section may be found 
such noteworthy examples as Hills by 


Ericka: E. Lust-EIsING 


the Sea by Elizabeth Saltonstall, Along 
the River by Elsie Jones, Residence at 
Enfield by Alison Mason Kingsbury, 
East River by Isabelle D. Markell, 
Poughkeepsie Rooftops by Lillian 
Loomis, Flowers by Jane Dimond, The 
Art Class by Wilhemine Schmidt, a still 
life called Anne by Solveig Palmer and 
Monique by Catherine Forbes Jones. 
“A half century,” commented Emily 
Genauer in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, “is a venerable age for any asso- 
ciation of rugged individuals—as artists 
by their very nature are—to reach. And 
such as do reach it are apt to turn 
crotchety. The current exhibition proves 
that that very definitely is not the case. 
For this is a show as lively as it is big.” 
About the sculpture section, Miss Gen- 
auer added: “Here really is as vigorous, 
competent and powerful an array of 
work as you can find anywhere.” 
Male critic Edward Alden Jewell had 
a different opinion. He found the sculp- 
ture section “particularly dull.” The 
show, Mr. Jewell decided in the New 
York Times, is no better than average.” 
“Although it contains, sure enough, a lot 
of good, competent painting, the spark, 
collectively speaking, just isn’t there.” 
Margaret Breuning of the New York 
Journal American was more favorable: 
“There are outstanding pieces in both 
mediums, but they must be looked for; 
the first impression is of rather conven- 
tional work of good craftsmanship, yet 
careful viewing reveals some fresh per- 
sonal conceptions, as well as execution, 
in which both design and color have 
contributed to a harmonious unity.” 


Buys a Prize Winner 

One of the sales at the formal open- 
ing of the annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists saw 
Jane Dimond’s prize winning Girl Read- 
ing Newspapers go into the possession of 
Dr. H. Lorber of New York. Dr. Lorber 
plans to hang his new acquisition in his 
collection of paintings by Picasso, Degas, 
Daumier, etc. 
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Portrait of a Lady: ANTONIO Moro 


Acquires Lady Who Might Have Been Queen 


DuRING the 16th century the Nether- 
lands were wracked by internal turmoil 
and crushed externally by the oppres- 
sive grip of Spain. But whereas Brue- 
gel and other contemporary artists 
painted the people and their hard lot, 
others, like Antonio Moro, aligned them- 
selves with and put themselves in the 
service of their country’s foreign rulers. 

Moro, writes Dorothy Odenheimer in 
the Art Institute of Chicago’s Bulletin, 
“drew the kings and queens and grand- 
ees firmly and painted them coolly, like 
still life. The great of the earth, the 
crafty Granvella, the cruel Alva, the 
suspicious Philip, the fanatic Mary Tud- 
or, are epitomized by his brush; he 
served his country’s oppressors faith- 
fully and well. 

“Moro’s portraits of the Spanish no- 
bility are notable for their austere grav- 
ity. .. . Moro painted them so that we 
feel the distance between us, but his 
insight was keen and his hand skillful: 
their harshness and blood lust are em- 
phasized by the very simplicity of com- 
position and economy of color. ... ” 

The occasion for Miss Odenheimer’s 
essay is the announcement of the Insti- 
tute’s acquisition of Moro’s Portrait of 
a Lady, reproduced above. Formerly in 
the collection of the Earl of Yarbor- 
ough, the Institute’s new Moro was pur- 
chased in the Parke-Bernet sale of the 
famous J. Horace Harding Collection. 

The canvas is no stranger to the In- 
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stitute. In 1934 it was included in that 
museum’s “A Century of Progress Ex- 
hibition.” British museums that have 
exhibited the work include the British 
Institution and the Royal Academy 
(London) where it was shown, respec- 
tively, in 1850 and 1903, both times as 
a portrait of Queen Mary I. 

“Psychological tension,” Miss Oden- 
heimer continues, “is created by means 
of the eyes which are directed search- 
ingly toward the right while the head 
follows the direction of the body... . 
This is a favorite device of Moro and 
noteworthy in its dramatic result, for 
he thus imparts an effect of action to 
those who quietly stand or sit in a space 
which is rarely defined... . 

“Characteristically, Moro’s treatment 
of the figure’s weight and structure is 
superb. This preoccupation with his fa- 
vorite elements, this disdain of a clutter 
of accidentals, results in a masterful 
portrait whose sitter would command 
attention in any company.” 


Paints School Mural 


This year the graduating class of 
Haverstraw (N.Y.) High School commis- 
sioned Florence Daly, the school’s art 
teacher, to paint a mural of the brick 
industry on which the town’s economic 
life is based. Now completed, the mural 
has been installed in the school as the 
class’ graduation gift. Miss Daly com- 
pleted her task with commendable skill. 


Martinelli Excavated 


ALTHOUGH he painted in Florence long 
after that birth-place of the Renais- 
sance had lost its aesthetic leadership 
to other Italian cities, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli was a portraitist of no mean di- 
mensions. He was also one of those 
thousands of painters that time chose 
to hide in obscurity. 


Martinelli has recently come to light, 
brilliantly, through his canvas, Judith, 
which the Art Institute of Chicago has 
just received as a gift from Charles H. 
and Mary F. S. Worcester. Once in the 
collection of the Schaeffer Galleries in 
New York, the canvas, excellently pre- 
served, bountifully lives up to the evalu- 
ations of Matteo Marangoni, one of the 
few art historians to mention Marti- 
nelli. 


Marangoni described Martinelli as “ag 
modest painter who is at once recog- 
nized for his solidity of form and attrac. 
tive color which he applied with exqui- 
site refinement. He was particularly 
adept in the representation of the ele- 
gance of the female figure and the beau- 
ty of young women, many of whom he 
painted with the attributes of saints or 
Biblical personages.” 


A further account of Martinelli ap- 
pears in the Institute’s Bulletin under 
the by-line of Frederick A. Sweet: 


“Martinelli, in his fondness for repre- 
senting youthful women, luxuriously 
dressed, and in his predilection for rich 
tones of blue, shows considerable sim- 
ilarity with the work of his slightly old- 
er contemporary, Francesco Furini, who 
was a pupil of Matteo Rosselli, whose 
style was still under the influence of 
Michelangelo. 


“At this time Florence was no longer 
a leading center of artistic achievement, 
having taken a secondary place com- 
pared to Venice, Rome, or Naples. It is 
a mistake, however, to disregard alto- 
gether the importance of Florence in 
the 17th century merely because she 
was no longer preeminent. A painting 
of the distinction of the Martinelli Jud- 
ith serves admirably to indicate that 
Florence had passed through the dol- 
drums of eclecticism and was once more 
producing work comparable to that of 
neighboring cities.” 


Judith: GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
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' Reuter Meditates 


THE HOLIDAY EXHIBITION lull on the 
West Coast gave Herman Reuter of the 







Jership § Hollywood Citizen-News time for rumi- 
Marti- nation. Critic Reuter’s meditations pro- 
pan di- duced several paragraphs that might 
those possibly kick up a fuss among artists 
> chose who regard painting as a full-time pro- 
fession. 
o light, For pleasure or for pain, we give you 
Judith, Mr. Reuter: 
Zo has “I hope that 1942 shall see fewer 
rles H. painters leaning toward introspection 
_ in the and worry about aesthetic theories, and 
2ries in that the whole kit and kaboodle will re- 
‘ly pre- gard painting more in its true light—- 
> evalu- essentially an amateur’s activity. 
: of the et eases 
Marti- “In the latter connection, Los An- 
geles, and for that matter the nation, 
li as “a could do with fewer commercial artists 
recog- masquerading s easel ‘painters. 
oa “Which prompts me to extend con- 
icularly gratulations to the many painters, in- 
the ela cluding some really excellent ones, to 
e beau whom easel painting is what it should 
hom fa be, a hobby, and who teach, or work in 
aints oF the art departments of film studios, or 


engage in some other paying activity 
. for vocation. 
elli ap- * * * 


n under “On the face of it, the war makes 
et: such things as painting seem trivial and 
r repre- futile. And yet, despite everything, aes- 
uriously § thetic expression will continue, a boon 
for rich to many a harassed and sensitive spirit. 
ole sim- The war may bring out unsuspected 
itly old- genius. It may even, wonder of won- 
ini, who ders, help to weed out the hangers-on 
|, whose in art, the pretenders and bunglers to 
lence of @ whom painting and the like mean noth- 
ing more than a way to easy dollars.” 
9 longer 
vement, § Show by the Self-taught 
Ce com- Another book-and-exhibition tie-up has 
les. It iS § been announced for next month. On Feb. 
rd alto- § 9 when Sidney Janis’ Dial Press book, 
rence IN @ They Taught Themselves, is published, 
use she § the Harriman Gallery in New York will 
painting | 


L open an exhibition of work by 21 of the 
elli Jud- § . 30 artists represented in the book. Janis, 


ate that for seven years a member of the Mu- 

the dol- § seum of Modern Art’s advisory commit- 

oa tee, examined paintings by 500 artists 
a 





before selecting the 30 who are treated 
in his volume. 

Among the artists who will be fea- 
tured in the Harriman show are Morris 
Hirshfield, a retired cloak and suit man- 
ufacturer ; William Doriani, an ex-opera 
Singer; Patrick J. Sullivan and Patsy 
Santo, house painters; Lawrence Leb- 
duska, stained-glass worker, and Anna 
(Grandma) Moses and Ella Southworth, 
housewives, 


What a Difference a War Makes 


The changes wrought by war are in- 
deed widespread. This summer a con- 
troversy bumped along on the Sunday 
art pages of the New York Times. In 
those days of semi-peace the discussion 
Was christened the “bombshell” contro- 
versy—an overstatement by all odds— 
and from it stemmed an organization 
_falled the Bombshell Group. A war-in- 
Spired postscript from the Riverside Mu- 
Seum, where the Group will exhibit from 
h 1 through the 22nd, states that 
“they will probably rename this group 
before the show opens.” 
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Josephine: EUGENE SPEICHER 


Four Arts Exhibit Choice Paintings 


AFTER CAREFULLY COMBING the New 
York galleries, the fast growing Society 
of Four Arts in Palm Beach, Florida, 
will open its third annual display of 
some of the best examples of contempo- 
rary American painting on January 29. 
The more than 80 pictures to be p'aced 
on exhibition were selected by chair- 
man William L. McKim, co-chairman 
Mrs. Benjamin Rogers along with Mrs. 
LeRay Berdeau, Mrs. Frederick John- 
son and Mrs. Paul Moore. Part of the 
exhibition will be shown later at the 
Clearwater Art Museum, and will also 
appear in Miami and Sarasota. 

Last year the exhibition resulted in 
more than 20 sales including works by 
Louis Bouche, Tom Benton, Doris Lee, 
Lebduska, Robert Brackman and Luigi 
Lucioni. Some of the artists appearing 
in this year’s show are Peter Hurd, Gif- 


Boston Sanity Prizes 


In the first annual exhibition spon- 
sored by the New England Branch of 
the Society for Sanity in Art, Alphonse 
Shelton took the Josephine Hancock Lo- 
gan Founder’s Prize of $100 with his 
marine oil, Surge. The same canvas also 
won the Society’s bronze medal. The 
Logan prize for sculpture went to Fran- 
ces, a stone head by Mary O. Bowditch, 
and the $100 Muriel Crocker watercolor 
prize was voted to Snow Vista by Harry 
Sutton, Jr. Honorable mentions in oil 
went to Aldro T. Hibbard and Marian 
P. Sloane; in watercolor, to Carroll Bill 
and Harold Lindergreen, and in sculp- 
ture, to Evelyn B. Longman. 


ford Beal, John Koch, Esther Williams, 
Lamar Dodd, Clarence Carter, Ann 
Brockman, Louis Guglielmi, Bernard 
Karfiol, Edward Bruce, William Grop- 
per, Hobson Pittman, Louis Bosa, Alex- 
ander Brook, Eugene Speicher, Edward 
Hopper, Morris Kantor, Henry Mattson, 
Aaron Bohrod, Waldo Peirce, Fletcher 
Martin, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Doris 
Rosenthal, Julien Binford, Marsden 
Hartley, Charles Baskerville and Robert 
Philipp. 

The selection made by Mr. McKim and 
his colleagues shows an unusually catho- 
lic range of taste, incorporating paint- 
ings all the way from the strictly aca- 
demic to surrealism, but with the ac- 
cent always on sound craftsmanship. It 
didn’t matter to the Four Arts so much 
what the artist said providing he said it 
well. Continues to Feb. 15. 


Normandie Loses Its Art 


The French liner, Normandie, which 
was taken over on Dec. 12 by the U. S. 
Navy, is now being converted into a na- 
val auxiliary to be known as the U.S.S. 
Lafayette. Workmen are now busy strip- 
ping the vessel, once the most luxurious 
in the trans-Atlantic service, of its art: 
sculptured bronze doors, great glass mu- 
ral panels, a huge hand-knotted Aubus- 
son carpet, mural panels in lacquer and 
onyx, mosaics, wrought iron and soar- 
ing glass columns. 

All items are being carefully packed 
and will be stored in warehouses in the 
New York metropolitan area until the 
close of the war. 
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Too Late for Mass: JOHN MarTIN SOCHA 


Socha Makes Successful Eastern Debut 


ON HIS FATHER’S fruit farm on the rim 
of the broad Mississippi Valley, John 
Martin Socha early became acquainted 
with the Western landscape in all its 
moods. In his first New York exhibition, 
at the Guy Mayer Gallery until Jan. 31, 
this young artist stresses his love of the 
land, the spectacular light effects and 
the dry emotions of its hardy people. 

With the sensitivity of an artist’s 
soul, Socha finds depth and meaning in 


the Badlancs of South Dakota, in the 
moonlight glow of a lonely hillside bur- 
ial, and in a wedding scene with its toy- 
like church and pathetic wedding party 
in the midst of a desolate landscape. 
Socha’s power lies in his unusual color 
in deep and variable tones, his rugged 
sense of design and in his unmistakable 
feeling for his native surroundings. A 
new discovery in the East, Socha has 
all the assets needed to go far. 


Eilshemius, Poverty Ridden, Laid at Rest 


ALTHOUGH Eilshemius attained fame 
in his last years and saw his canvases, 
which he once could not give away, 
pegged around $300 in the auction 
rooms, the artist died in poverty. They 
wouldn’t take him on relief because he 
owned a horse, mortzaged to the hilt 
on New Yorl:’s 57th Street. And at the 
end an artist famous enough to have 
three paintings in the Metropolitan was 
forced to live on the charity of his sec- 
ond cousin, Mrs. Helen Heerlein, who 
provided the coal to keep him warm and 
the food to feed him until the ambu- 
lance took him off to Bellevue. 

The following account of Eilshemius’ 
funeral, written for the Dicest by Helen 
Shelley, contains some interesting side- 
lights on the end of this little man who 
aimed so high and who made money 
only for others. 

“The funeral of Louis Eilshemius,” 
writes Miss Shelley, “would have 
warmed and delighted the soul of the 
old Mahatma, who in life always hun- 
gered for the glowing words and sym- 
pathetic understanding that were his 
in full measure from the distinguished 
men and women who came to pay him 
a final tribute. 

“Long before one o’clock the hour of 
the services, fellow artists, critics and 
collectors gathered at the Walter B. 
Cooke Funeral Home and solemnly 
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stood around in little grouns. The art- 
ists lent a colorful note to the standard- 
ized funeral parlor setting. David Bur- 
liuk wore a green hunting cap, Milton 
Avery a black-and-white checked coat 
and Henry McBride, one of his familiar 
bright mufflers. One and all they were 
reverent before the tiny, shrunken fig- 
ure in the flower-decked coffin. 

“More than 75 friends, mostly artists, 
attended the services, at which the Rev- 
erend Dr. Nathan A. Seagle, rector of 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal, officiated. Eil- 
shemius was buried as sedately as he 
had lived in his dusty, Victorian brown 
stone house on East 57th Street. Leon 
Dabo delivered an eulogy that would 
have delighted Eilshemius, who wrote 
so many letters of self-appreciation to 
the newspapers. 

“Following the ceremonies, the friends 
gathered around Mrs. Helen Heerlein, 
his second cousin who had done so much 
to ease the misery of the last poverty- 
stricken year, and swapped stories about 
the artist. They were little, pitiful stor- 
ies but they seemed to ease the sorrow 


.of those who told them. 


“Eilshemius left no close relatives. 
The family was represented at the ser- 
vice by Mrs. Heerlein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Sibenman and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Sibenman, all second cousins. 
Burial was in Greenwood Cemetery.” 
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Flannagan Ends Life |7 


JOHN B. FLANNAGAN, New York sculp- 
tor, stopped in at the Buchholz Gallery| 
on Dec. 3ist to wish Director Curt Val} 
entin a Happy New Year and to discuss 
plans for the exhibition, in March, of} 
his sculpture. Flannagan added that his 
head pains, for which he had undergone 
four brain operations in the past two 
years, were growing constantly more 
piercing and that his coming exhibition 
was the only thing that kept him “from 
taking gas to end them.” 

On the night of Jan. 6, Flannagan’s 
landlady, tracing an odor of gas to his 
studio, entered and found the sculptor 
seated next to an unfinished statue—a 
female figure blocked out in Ecuadorian 
onyx—which he had hoped to finish in 
time for his show. Two of the four jets 
of the studio gas stove were turned on, 
Flannagan was dead. 

The sculptor was alone, having sent 
his wife, Margaret Flannagan, to spend 
the holidays with relatives in Boston. 

The career that ended so tragically 
began when Flannagan, who was born in 
Fargo, N. D., on April 7, 1895, entered 
the school of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, where he received his training. 
In 1932 he was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 

Flannagan was an individualist, and 
his stone carvings bear the imprint of 
complete aesthetic integrity. Forms are 
massive, simplified in contour and sup- 
erbly integrated. 

Among the museums housing Flanna- 
gan sculptures are the Whitney, the 
Metropolitan and the Modern in New 
York, Detroit’s Society of Arts and 
Crafts, the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
and the Dublin Museum in Ireland. One 
of his monumental pieces is included 
among the outdoor sculpture now adorn- | 
ing Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park. 

Flannagan’s planned show will go on. | | 
It will open March 17 at the Buchholz 
Gallery in New York. 
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In Memory of Eilshemius 

The following letter from Stuyvesant | 
Van Veen, New York mural painter, | 
written in appreciation of the late Louis 
Eilshemius, is interesting from several 
angles: 

“The passing of Louis Eilshemius, the 
‘eccentric’ artist, leaves a sharp pang 
in the hearts of most lovers of Ameri- 
can art. Like many great men before 
him, his greatest moments will be post- 
humous. 

“The tales are now being told of the 
shameless filching of his creative treas- 
ure and the heartless exploitation of 
a man with a broken mind. 

“Hundreds of artists belonging to the 
foremost art societies of this city are 
convinced that what happened to him 
must not happen again to other Ameri- 
can artists. His memory, as well as his 
work, must be kept alive, and for that 
reason the Eilshemius Memorial Com- 
mittee is meeting at the home of Wil- 
liam Schacht (Eilshemius’ biographer) 
at 106 West 69th Street, New York City, 
on Saturday, Jan. 17, at 3 p. m.” 

Mr. Van Veen then urges all those 
who respect Eilshemius’ work to at 
tend the meeting or signify their inter- 
est by communicating with Mrs. Schacht 
at the above address. 
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The Artist’s Case 
As parT of its artists-in-the-war fea- 
ure last issue, the Dicest quoted parts 
‘of Emily Genauer’s report on a meet- 
ing of artists held at the Museum of 
Modern Art. The sponsoring organiza- 
tion denied her claims and asked that 
“it be allowed to state its case. 
- Below is the group’s statement, signed 
by Katherine Schmidt, J. Scott Wil- 
jiams, Hugo Gellert, Robert Cronbach, 
Arthur Crisp, Edgar I. Williams, Henry 
Billings and Samuel Barlow. 
+ “On December 17th, 1941, at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, the Artists So- 
‘cieties for National Defense held a pub- 
lic meeting to announce the readiness 
of American artists to serve in the 
emergency. This grouping of eleven im- 
portant artist organizations, and the 
meeting at the Museum were not the 
result of any spontaneous action grow- 
ing out of the events at Pearl Harbor. 
The date for the meeting at the Mu- 
seum was set several weeks before the 
outbreak of hostilities. 
“It has been amply demonstrated that 
normal, essential participation by the 
artist is a necessary factor in modern 
war, and the program of the Artists 
Societies For National Defense has been 
formulated with all awareness of iis 
being integrated by our government in- 
to what is being done elsewhere. 
“The true attitude of artists is ex- 
pressed by the resolution adopted by 
600 at the meeting. It reads in part: 
“Whereas the artists of America have 
a special contribution to make to the 
| war effort, as has been shown in Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China, 
where large scale programs utilizing 
the artists’ abilities have been in opera- 
tion for some time, creating better ci- 
vilian and military morale, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
artists assembled offer the government 
the full use of their talents and ask 
that a centralized government agency 
of simple structure which will put to 
use the services of the nation’s artists, 

be established by the President of the 
United States through executive order 
or other means.” 


Chicago’s New Critic 

The art critic of the new Chicago 
Sun, the Marshall Field backed rival 
of the lordly Tribune, is Alice Bradley 
Davey, who in her first three issues has 
done a valuable job of presenting art 
in Chicago. Miss Davey’s art page is 
unusual in that it is divided into two 
Sections. The first is addressed to the 
general public, not to the aesthete; the 
works praised are those the reviewer 
approves on aesthetic grounds, but the 
language in which they are described is 
that of everyday speech. The remaining 
part of the page is devoted to material 
of interest to professional artists, in- 
cluding letters from artists. 

The object of this, writes Miss Davey, 
“is to give an outlet to artists with 
things to say and to provoke the pub- 
lie’s interest by a glimpse at the pro- 
fessional life of art. It is our aim to 
avoid dead, precious reviewing and injus- 

done without a chance of an appeal.” 

Unlike the New York Post, which ig- 
Nores art entirely, the Chicago Sun de- 
votes a full page to the subject. 
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The Green Sofa: ANNE GOLDTHWAITE 


Anne Goldthwaite in Friendly Exhibition 


THE BEST CXHIBITION yet held by Anne 
Goldthwaite is the January attraction 
at the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New 
York. A seasoned painter, Miss Gold- 
thwaite reveals in her paintings a rest- 
ful quality, a quiet repose rather diffi- 
cult to find in contemporary painting 
today. Along with these soothing qual- 
ities is a distinctive taste in her selec- 
tion of subject matter and a simple 
treatment of design, as in the luminous 
Rain in the Village and the directly 
painted Water Hole, showing a Negro 
boy watering his mule. 

Mules are a favorite subject of the 


artist, and she imbues them with as 
much poetic grace as she does a cluster 
of morning glories. Pigeons and people 
and wild flowers also interest Miss 
Goldthwaite. On the steps of the New 
York Public Library she saw a man 
talking to a pigeon, and that gave her 
the inspiration for the friendly canvas 
called The Visitor. The mother and 
child theme which has in the past 
earned the artist national attention, still 
holds an important place in the show, 
best of these being Bed-time and The 
Green Sofa, the latter a gentle observa- 
tion without too much sentimentality. 


Chicago Views Art of Purged Beckmann 


Max BECKMANN, in 1940 a German 
refugee in Holland, was packing to jour- 
ney to Chicago, where he had been of- 
fered a teaching post at the Art Insti- 
tute. Then invasion swallowed him. Still 
in Holland, he is currently represented 
in Chicago by 58 canvases which are 
on view at the Arts Club. 

The exhibits, reports Time, depict 
“shadowy landscapes, sprawling human 
figures colored with the dull sheen of 
cast iron and stove polish. Weird, mys- 
tical canvases, as big as murals, show 
mind-wrecking concepts like birth and 
death. Many, obscurely symbolic, 
writhe with brilliantly colored figures, 
with fish and anthropomorphic bric-a- 
brac in a Freudian Walpurg:snacht.” 

Beckmann’s use of figures as demon- 
strated in the show is unbridled; forms 
are built up with pigments varying from 
soft grayed hues to intense, full throated 
tones, and anatomy is distorted either 
to give more pointed meaning to the 
artist’s message or to meet the exigen- 
cies of composition. Surrounding still 
life objects are defined with slashing 
strokes made with brushes saturated 
in black and the deeper blues and 
greens. In some of the portraits on view 


in Chicago Beckmann plays his color or- 
gan with all stops out. 


Of the artist’s life Time said: “An 
Aryan, Beckmann was unmolested by 
the Nazis’ first cultural purges. But 
when, in 1935, Mrs. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr. presented a Beckmann, depict- 
ing a family of grotesque, square-head- 
ed Germans to Manhattan's Museum of 
Modern Art, the Nazi pundits suddenly 
got hopping mad. 

“Wailed they: ‘Does [Mrs. Rockefel- 
ler] take us for such stupids [as the 
painting portrays] or does she take New 
Yorkers for such stupids that she hangs 
this up as a little bit of Germany?’ In 
1937 Beckmann moved with his round- 
faced, good-looking and good-cooking 
wife, ‘Quappi,’ to Holland. Says he: ‘Life 
is difficult, as perhaps everyone knows 
by now. It is to escape from these dif- 
ficulties that I practice the pleasant 
profession of a painter.’” 


Bronx Artists Exhibit 


Paintings by members of the Bronx 
Artists’ Guild will be exhibited from 
Jan. 18 through the 31st at the Eighth 
Street Gallery in New York. 
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Hills of Plymouth in September: JoHN W. BEATTY 


Beatty, First Carnegie Director, in Whitney 


THE QUIET and peaceful landscape re- 
produced above is from the brush of 
John Wesley Beatty, first director of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh and pre- 
decessor of Director Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens. Painted in 1912 and titled Hills of 
Plymouth in September, it has just been 
placed in the permanent collection of 
the Whitney Museum. Although his offi- 
cial duties prevented him from devoting 
much of his time to painting, Beatty 
produced a group of landscapes that 
rank high among the achievements of 
American impressionism. 

Beatty, born in 1851 and dying in 
1924, studied painting at the Royal Ba- 
varian Academy in Munich, and prac- 
ticed art for several years before be- 
coming associated with the Carnegie 


Modern Museum Plans 


THE MuSEUM OF MODERN ART an- 
nounces the dates of a series of exhibi- 
tions that will swell New York City’s 
art activities during 1942. At the head 
of the list is the show, “Americans 
1942: 18 Artists from 9 States,” in which 
150 oils, watercolors, drawings and sculp- 
tures by artists not living in New York 
will be shown. ‘Dates are Jan. 21 to 
March 8. Assembled by Dorothy C. Mil- 
ler of the museum’s staff, it is the first 
in a series of shows that will have for 
its purpose the survey of American art 
produced in the 1940s. 

Said Monroe Wheeler, the Modern’s 
director of exhibitions and publications: 
“Although the exhibition this year ex- 
cludes the work of artists closely iden- 
tified with New York, succeeding shows 
in the series will not be limited in this 
way. These annuals will be not merely 
large group exhibitions, but will give 
each participating artist, in effect, a 
small one-man show. For that reason, 
instead of showing the work of a con- 
siderable number of individual artists 
in each exhibition, we shall focus pub- 
lic attention on 15 or 20 artists.” 

The museum’s Young People’s Gallery 
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Institute in 1896. He organized the Car- 
negie Internationals from 1896 to 1922, 
giving an important place to American 
art and securing the assistance of the 
leading American artists as jurors. 
States the Whitney announcement: “His 
whole career was devoted to further- 
ing the cause of American art.” 

Like Saint-Gaudens (author of The 
American Artist and His Times), Beatty 
could use the pen effectively. He au- 
thored The Relation of Art to Nature 
(1922) and, at the time of his death, 
was writing memoirs of some of his art- 
ist friends. He was one of Winslow Ho- 
mer’s few intimates and his remini- 
scenses of the latter will be published 
in the forthcoming book on Homer by 
Lloyd Goodrich, to be brought out by 
the Whitney Museum. 


Vital Exhibitions 


opens a show called “The Artists’ New 
York” on Jan. 28, and on March 4 a 
“Children’s Festival of Modern Art.” On 
Feb. 18 the institution’s photography 
department will institute a technical ex- 
hibition titled “Negative and Print.” 

The big show of the season, however, 
will be the Henri Rousseau exhibition 
which, after running from Jan. 28 to 
early March at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, will open at the Modern March 
18 and remain on view through May 3. 
The two institutions are co-sponsoring 
this first comprehensive survey of the 
art of Rousseau. The catalogue, which 
will be published by the Modern Mu- 
seum, will feature text written by Dan- 
iel Catton Rich, director of the Chi- 
cago Institute. 


Sample Joins Associated 


Paul Sample, artist-in-residence at 
Dartmouth College and one of the na- 
tion’s leading’ painters, has joined the 
group now handled by the Associated 
American Artists Gallery in New York. 
Born in Louisville, Ky., Sample has 
won many top’ prizes and: has previ- 
ously shown at: the Ferargil Galleries. 


Bought by Whitney 


THAT the Whitney Museum has been 
doing its share to support living Amer. 
ican art during the past two critica} 
years is indicated by the following list 
of purchases for 1940 and 1941. All these 
accessions are included in the present 
exhibition in the Whitney galleries, un. 
til January 21: ' 








Sculpture 


Jose de Creeft, The Cloud; Cecil How. 
ard, Marble Figure; Gaston Lachaise, 
Head; Hugo Robus, Despair; Viktor 
Schreckengost, Pilgrim’s Progress; Harry 
Wickey, The Old Wrestler; S. F. Bilotti, 
Leda; Robert Laurent, The Flame; Anony- 
mous, Wooden Eagle. 





Oil Paintings 





Edmund Archer, Howard Patterson of 
the Harlem Yankees; John W. Beatty, 
Hills of Plymouth in September; David 
Burliuk, Regatta; Federico Castellon, The 
Dark Figure; Stuart Davis, House and 
Street; John De Martelly, Ride-a-Cock 
Horse; Philip Evergood, Lily and the Spar- 
rows and Through the Mill; Dean Faus- 
ett, Moonlight; George Grosz, Approach- 
ing Storm; O. Louis Guglielmi, Terror in 
Brooklyn; Joseph Hirsch, Politicians; Earl 
Horter, Gloucester Fishing Boats; Charles 
Locke, The Harbor; Molly Luce, Horse 
Power; Anne Meyer, Head of a Young 
Woman; Felicia Meyer, Self Portrait and 
Vermont Hillside; Jerome Myers, East 
Side Market; William S. Mount, An Aze 
to Grind; Fred Papsdorf, Freight Yard; 
Horace Pippin, The Buffalo Hunt; Patsy 
Santo, Winter Quiet; Henry Schnaken- 
berg, The Palisades; John Sloan, The Pic- 
nic; Eugene Speicher, Danish Girl and 
Winter Rye, Yankeetown; Dorothy Varian, 
Still Life with Duck Decoy; Franklin C. 
Watkins, The Sideboard. 






Watercolors 


Charles Burchfield, The Market at 
Christmas; David Burliuk, Fishing Off 
Shore and Morning Before Rain; Charles 
Culver, Red Farm in Winter; Bernadine 
Custer, Seventh Avenue and _ Bleecker 
Street and Villa Margarita; Adolf Dehn, 
Cold Day; Otis Dozier, Landscape; Wil- 
liam Eastman, Up the Country Road; 
Bernar Gussow, At Perkins Cove and The 
Big House, Maine; Frederick Haucke, The 
Flower; John Edward Heliker, The Sound; 
Kreamer Kittredge, Tubs at Chain-0- 
Mines; John Ward Lockwood, Boat in 
Port; Reginald Marsh, Liner; Thomas Na- 
gai, Five Pound Island; Caroline Rohland, 
Cotton Pickers; Carl Ruggles, Trumpet 
Flower; Mitchell Siporin, Earthquake; and 
Anonymous, The Old Suydam Homestead. 


Drawings 


Blendon Campbell, Blindman’s Buff, 
Bowling on the Green, Saturday Night, 
and Tony; Federico Castellon, Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt; Howard Cook, Taxco 
Bay; Andrew Dasburg, Tulips; Leon Kelly, 
Head of a Young Man and Landscape ™ 
the Park; Fred Papsdorf, Barns; Andree 
Ruellan, The Vagrant. 


Prints 


Kenneth Adams, New Mezico Village 
Under Snow; John Costigan, Cutting Fod- 
der; Otis Dozier, Crows in Melon Patch 
and Mountain Landscape; William Grop- 
per, For the Record, Uprooted and The 
Witness; Lewis Martin, Chance Meeting; 
Earl Horter, The Chrysler Building; Ira 
Moskowitz, Borracho, Scene in Zimapan, 
and Silver Smelter in Zimapan; John 
Sloan, Nude in Armchair and Standing 
Nude. 
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Schnabel on Critics 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of The Saturday 
Review of Literature contains an article 
by Arthur Schnabel, titled “What’s 
Wrong with Music Critics?” A preview 
of that famous musician’s forthcoming 
pook, Music and the Line of Most Re- 
sistance, the article contains passages 
applicable to visual art as well as oral 
art. 

Critics, Pianist Schnabel reminds his 
readers, are people, subject to the satia- 













ecil How-§ tions, the prejudices and the limitations 
are that beset all human beings. They can 
MS Hard become blasé or develop idiosyncrasies. 
*. Bilott, § 1° Set a rounded picture of the art of a 
2; Anony.§ Period, readers must not limit them- 
selves to the writings of one critic; if 
they do, they see not the whole, but the 
part—and only one man’s slant on the 
terson of part. : : 
. Beatty, “What then is the importance and ef- 
r; David§ fect of journalism on art?” queries 
llon, The § Schnabel. “Critics can be right and can 
ouse and be wrong; one and the same man can 
le-a-Cock ¥ sometimes be right and sometimes 
a eu: wrong. The history of music [read ‘art’] 
sorenill has an abundance of amazing examples 
Terror in of fame gained in spite of the critics’ 
ins; Earl hostility and contempt, and of failures 
- Charles suffered in spite of the critics’ ardent 
e, Horse support. f 
a Young “One temporary effect of journalism 
rait and # on music is often evident. Praise to the 
ye - skies by the majority of papers can pro- 
rt Yard; mote debutante musicians to heroes. It 
t; Patsy often happens that critics, startled at 
chnaken- first by some impressive quality of a 
The Pic- new musical figure slowly cool off (they 
Firl and must not disavow themselves too rap- 
; Varian, idly) and, in the end, are permanently 
nklin C. disappointed by the musician whom they 
first had crowned with laurels. A nim- 
bus is tenacious and draws adulators. 
But, for a while, at least, the prema- 
urket at turely heralded musician remains a hero, 
ing Off and the hero naturally advertises only 
— the favorable judgments, never circu- 
Slesshan lates the adverse criticisms. . . . Occa- 
if Dehn, sionally forces stronger than the press— 
pe; Wil- tradition, inertia, ladies committees, 
y Road; managers—succeed in keeping at the 
and The top musicians whom the press denies 
cke, The the qualification to be there.” 
ae The serious shortage of really top- 
Boat in flight work in the arts was dealt with 
mas Ne meatily in this paragraph: 
Rohland, “The occupation of a critic is evident- 
Trumpet ly an exacting one, as is that of the mu- 
ake; and sician or that of the teacher. In any oc- 
mestead, cupation requiring unusual gifts only a 
small number of persons have succeeded 
in satisfying more than a fair portion 
s Buff, of this occupation’s requirements. Only 
; Night, a small number succeed now and, I dare 
t on the Say, will succeed in the future. To sat- 
, Taxco isfy all demands is clearly impossible. 
n Kelly, Complaints about this state must be 
oe 7 directed to nature. The achievements of 
ndree - _ 
the outstanding few provide the stand- 
ards by which the results of all the ef- 
forts made by the lesser ones are mea- 
Village sured. Mediocrity is an extremely ele- 
ng Fod- vated status considering that not much 
1 Patch is above, but very much below. The ex- 
n Grop- cesses of publicity and advertising have 
nd The falsified the notion of ‘mediocrity’ to 
[eeting; such an extent that it is now generally 
ng; Ira understood to be an almost insulting 
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term of reproach. Though I have used it 
Several times, I have never done so in a 


deprecating sense.” 
January: 15, 1942 
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On the Thornburgh Battlefield: FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


Frank Tenney Johnson Given Memorial Show 


FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON, last of the 
artists who grew famous painting the 
now gone Frontier West, is brought 
back to the public’s attention this 
month. On Jan. 20 the Grand Central 
Galleries in New York are opening an 
exhibition of 18 Johnson canvases, to 
remain on view through the 31st. In 
them, mountain men, trappers, Indians, 
cattle rustlers and horse thieves roam 
the old ranges again. 

Included is Johnson’s famous On The 
Thornburgh Battlefield, in which is de- 
picted the desperate fight that ensued 
when in 1879 Major T. T. Thornburgh, 
with several detachments of U. S. Cav- 
alry, was ambushed by Western Indi- 
ans. The Major, along with most of his 
men, was killed. Only a courier, who 
slipped through the Indian lines at night 
and brought reinforcements, saved the 
few soldiers who were still alive after 
seven days of hard fighting. Contempla- 
tion, Rough Rid:ng Rancheros, By a 
Mountain Lake and On Lonely Bedding 
Grounds are other canvases which, with 
men and horses, bring to literal life 
their titles. 

The show’s catalogue foreword was 
written by Arthur Millier, critic on that 
far-Western journal, the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Critic Millier: “The Far West por- 
trayed in these paintings by the late 
Frank Tenney Johnson, is the real 
thing—seen through the eyes of a pi- 
oneer boy’s dream. As a barefoot kid in 
a cabin beside the Overland Trail in 
Iowa, the young Johnson saw and drew 
his first Texas longhorns and longingly 
watched the covered wagons roll by .. . 
When he was fourteen the family moved 
to Wisconsin—a backward move. Frank 
ran away to Milwaukee and appren- 
ticed himself to a panorama painter. 
He would learn to paint—the West. 

“Johnson threw in with the Lazy Sev- 
en outfit in Colorado. He painted- the 
stage coach that took him to the ranch. 
He bought a horse from a hofsethief; 


summers he roamed the range; win- 
ters he went East to illustrate and 
paint. The authenticity of type and cos- 
tume in his paintings, plus his mastery 
of western light and air and his sound 
drawing, slowly gained for Johnson’s 
paintings a high and unique place in 
the world’s esteem. 

“Remington recorded the days of 
deerskin jackets and Indian fighting. 
Russell painted the heyday of the cat- 
tle business. Johnson’s gentler, mellow- 
er art celebrates the spacious beauty 
of the range, its white moonlight, its 
crimson-stained sunsets, the very twi- 
light of the old West.” 


“HONEST AMERICAN” 


Watercolor 18" x 24", 


painted by 
Amory L. Babcock as a wedding 
present for his wife, Susan: 1858. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%e OLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE.at 30th ST. 
a AShland 4-3950, Est.1898 





See My New Hat: Euste SHAVER 


Benefit for Britain 


Sixty “Little Shavers,” paintings in 
oil and watercolor by Elsie Shaver, 
have been placed on exhibition at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York for 
the Benefit of Bundles for Britain’s 63 
hospitals for bombed children in Eng- 
land. As attractive and naive as their 
subjects, these bits of childhood have 
an individual charm that only a sensi- 
tively sophisticated mind could retain 
from nostalgic memories. It’s amazing 
how much expression Miss Shaver can 
get into a pair of dark, childish eyes. 

Born in Arkansas, Miss Shaver has 
lived in New York for the past 15 years 
with her sister, Dorothy Shaver, first 
vice president of Lord & Taylor. She 
has been painting seriously for only one 
year, and had intended to postpone any 
public showing of her talent for several 
more years. However, when Bundles for 
Britain requested her paintings for a 
benefit exhibition her longtime devo- 
tion to child welfare made her accept, 
especially .since she could thus help al- 
leviate the war suffering of small vic- 
tims in England. Felix Wildenstein, im- 
mediately he saw her work, offered his 
galleries, and Brryman Ridges did an 
unusual job of installation. One room 
containing pictures of special appeal for 
children is hung at child-eye level. 

The exhibits are not all restricted to 
child subjects, although these seem to 
best express Miss Shaver’s individuality. 
They range from the most whimsical of 
decorations and to realistic portraiture 
to exhibits of sculptured fantasies. Ad- 
mission is 50 cents for adults and a pack- 
et of 25 cancelled stamps for children. 


It Happened in 1941 


[Continued from page 3] 


schedules at the De Young Museum in 
San Francisco and the Metropolitan in 
New York was a brilliant survey of 
France’s most fruitful century of paint- 
ing, the 19th, assembled by Dr. Walter 
Heil and including some of the finest 
museum-owned treasures of France. 


The Chicago Art Institute presented 
America’s best review of Spain’s im- 
mortal Goya; the centennial of Renoir’s 
birth was observed in New York with 
a magnificent exhibition for the cause 
of the Free French; the Baltimore Mu- 
seum staged a well-planned retrospec- 
tive show of Mary Cassatt, famed ex- 
patriate; Jerome Myers and Emil Ganso 
were honored with memorial exhibitions 
at the Whitney Museum; Dali and Miro, 
surrealists, installed at the Modern Mu- 
seum, supplied New York with all kinds 
of cocktail talk. 

Despite the customary crying towels 
along New York’s 57th Street, last year 
was not as black financially as painted. 
America’s largest art auction firm, the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, did a gross busi- 
ness of $3,606,381 during the 1940-41 
season, an increase of 54 per cent over 
the previous year and the highest total 
since legendary 1929. The Plaza Art 
Galleries, completing their 25th year, 
sold $1,178,789 worth of art properties, 
with prices 20 per cent higher than the 
year before, due in part to cessation of 
shipments from Europe and the influx 
of many foreigners who are now refur- 
nishing over here. Although the final 
returns are not yet official, National Art 
Week, chairmaned by intelligent busi- 
nessman Thomas J. Watson, went far 
ahead of 1940 in sales. 

Death removed many prominent art- 
ists. After 1941 the second set of num- 
erals will be added to the plaques of 
such noted names as Gutzon Borglum, 
Emil Ganso, William Paxton, George De 
Forest Brush, Louis Eilshemius, William 
Yarrow, Samuel Murray, Maurice 
Braun, William J. Bear, Ellen Emmet 
Rand and Bertha Jaques. 

Coming up is perhaps the most cru- 
cial and exciting year in the entire his- 
tory of American art. How will the art 
world, its artists, collectors, directors, 
dealers and critics, react to the demands 
and stimulus of war? That is the car- 
dinal problem facing the new year. Eng- 
land, now in her third year of fighting 
against Hitlerian aggression, has al- 
ready supplied the answer. After the 
first numbing shock, the truly important 
functions of a nation at war—such as 
art—must and do carry on. 


AAA 
“Our Heritage” 


A SURVEY OF AMERICAN ART SINCE 1825 
Through February 7 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 


1083 Fifth Ave. (89 St.) 
Admission 25c 


Sundays and Weekdays, 1-6 P. M. 


(One-Half Proceeds to National Defense) 


Portrait of a Man: W1LL1AM Kooning 


Congenial Company 


FURTHER PROOF that all kinds of art 
works, as long as they are good exam- 
ples, mix well together, is offered by 
McMillen, Inc., New York, where a com- 
bined show of French and American 
painters is in progress during January. 

Most of the Americans, however, have 
French leanings, or, being primitives, 
have a naive approach often typical of 
the School of Paris. John Graham fits 
in well between Picasso and Rouault, 
while Walt Kuhn’s fresh bouquet of 
pink roses is harmoniously compared 
with an early and most surprisingly nat- 
uralistic pink rose still life by Picasso. 
Other surprises are also found, for, with 
the exception of Kuhn, Graham, Bur- 
liuk and Stuart Davis, the American 
section is given over to unknown paint- 
ers who haven’t shown before. 

A strange painter is William Koon- 
ing who does anatomical men with one 
visible eye, but whose work reveals a 
rather interesting feeling for paint sur- 
faces and color. Then there is Purdy, 
an art director, who might develop into 
an Ejilshemius; and Vasilieff, who in- 
cludes two vivid canvases. One discov- 
ery, Virginia Diaz, was a circus tight 
rope walker before giving up her stunts 
for the paint box. 


Marion Boyd Allen Dies 


Marion Boyd Allen, portrait and 
landscape painter, died Dec. 28 at her 
Boston home at the age of 79. 

Boston born, Mrs. Allen showed talent 
as a child but did not study art until 
she entered the school of the Boston 
Museum at the age of 37. Edmond Tar- 
bell, Frank W. Benson and Philip L. Hale 
were the teachers who set her on a 
portraitist’s career that brought her fa- 
mous sitters and representation in most 
of the nation’s important exhibitions. In 
1922 Mrs. Allen journeyed to the West 
and began painting the majestic won- 
ders of the Rockies, the Grand Canyon 
and the Arizona Indian country, spend- — 
ing, until recently, a part of each year 
in a cabin in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mrs. Allen was a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, the Copley Society of 
Boston, the Connecticut Academy and 
the Boston Art Club. 
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deas in Sculpture 


SPECIAL THEME exhibition woven 
awound “Ideas in Sculpture” is being 
assented at the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
collaboration with the Royal Ontario 
. The exhibits are arranged in 
wht sections, not to stress types or 
ltline historical significance, but to 
ew the change and development of 
sn’s ideas of himself and of his rela- 
Mionship to the world about him. The 
'NGallery’s Bulletin gives the sequence of 
Beections as follows: 

Primitive Sculpture—Here sculpture 

is related to magic. It reflects man’s 
first groping ideas of the world and his 
position in it (Africa, Indonesia, Oce- 
North America). 
Sculpture of Old Civilization—The 
isood and evil spirits are conceived as 
lsods. These gods are represented in the 
forms of man and beast (Old Egypt, In- 
dus Valley). 
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ly Classical Sculpture—Man becomes in- 
. sreasingly the center of the universe. 
of art §He makes the image of his gods in the 
| exam- Hjikeness of himself. Observation of form 
‘red by Epredominates (Greece, Rome, Etrus- 
a com- fean cities). 
nerican | Sculpture of Southern Asia—Sculp- 
anuary. ftyre in Asia always remained concerned 
r, have with the gods and with man as their 
mitives, feervant. Mysticism prevails over the in- 
ical of Hellectualism of the Greek (Burma, 
ame - Siam, India). 
oe Chinese Sculpture—The sculpture of 
mpared China falls into two main divisions: 
sly nat- 4" b sculpture, the product of ancestor 
Picea yorship; and Buddhistic sculpture in 
or. with mples and shrines, designed to inspire 
n, Bure everence and awe. 
nerican § 2uropean Sculpture—The Dark Ages 
1 paint- ##re not represented in this show. But 
he examples shown of the later period 
- Koon- §¥hich would come under this section 
‘ith one ##re truly representative of that con- 
veals a geePtion of the mystical faith of the 
int sur- geourch in Europe. They are symbolical, 
Purdy, #P8eetic, not free-standing as the Greek, 
lop into Ut part of the architecture. 
vho in- § Beginning of the Modern World—The 
discov- @Renaissance, or man in his own image. 
is tight §Observation again becomes the domi- 
r stunts @mant factor. Material inventiveness sep- 
ates the western man from the east. 
e importance of man in this world 
(pens up the field of portraiture (Re- 
: maissance Italy, Flanders, Germany, 
it and France). 
at be Modern Sculpture—The spirit of in- 
4 talent estigation is linked up with the spir- 
t until it of exploration of the Renaissance. 
Boston Modern sculpture, like modern life, is 
1d Tare ae aracterized by its diversity as much 
L. Hale by its claim to individuality. Ac- 
; a a Caine to his individuality the artist 
her fa ought his own inspiration in new sourc- 
to sae 8s of antiquity, of romanticism, the ma- 
ions. Ine le age, the struggle of the human 
e West fe t in the new era (Rodin, Bourdelle, 
wall Mestrovic, Degas, Brancusi, Maillol, Pi- 
Canyon sso, Epstein). 
spend- 
ch year hn Sells 40 Exhibits 
ains. Walt Kuhn's recent exhibition called 
the Na- Show People, at the Harriman Galleries 
ainters #1 New York, was popular with all kinds 
iety of People. Out of the 65 items exhibited, 
ny and §* were sold. Also the closing date had 





0 be extended an extra ten days. 
15, 1942 
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Curtis Tann, William Halsinger and Fred Carlo 


Negro Art from Cleveland’s Karamu House 


Necro Art in America has taken on a 
new importance. The first show this sea- 
son was at McMillens, followed by a 
large display at the Downtown Gallery, 
and now the Associated American Art- 
ists are holding (until Jan. 22) the first 
exhibition out of Karamu House in 
Cleveland, a free cultural art center for 
Negroes. Karamu, an African Swahili 
word for “center of the community and 
place of enjoyment,” is devoted to all 
four arts. Well recognized for its activ- 
ities with the Gilpin Players and the Ka- 
ramu dancers, it is now claiming recog- 
nition in the music and art fields. 

Founded a quarter century ago by 
Rowena and Russell Jelliffe who still di- 
rect the organization, Karamu House 
has grown from an old funeral parlor 
to a busy bee-hive of creation where 2,- 
200 Negroes, ranging in age from five to 
sixty, are yearly trained in some artistic 
field. Brothers help brothers, and a $5,- 
000 fund collected from the activities 
of dancers, actors and singers go to art 
scholarships at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. It is now hoped that other con- 
tributions will be forthcoming to builda 
new plant for the growing cultural ac- 
tivities. 

In this first New York show may be 
found paintings, prints, watercolors and 





18 east 57th 
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110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


gallery of modern art 


street e 


permanent exhibition 
by french and american artists 


an interesting assortment of ceramics 
and jewelry. Although it is a large show, 
not many artists participate, the work 
being shown in a series of small one- 
man groups. Heading the list are Wil- 
liam E. Smith, Charles Sallee and Fred 
Carlo with Elmer Brown, Richard Beat- 
ty, Sterling Vance Hyks, Hughie Lee- 
Smith, Curtis Tann and George E. Hal- 
singer as close runners-up. 

Sculptor Zell Ingram is well repre- 
sented. Special emphasis seems to have 
been placed on the prints, which as a 
professional whole come off better than 
the paintings. A choice group of water- 
colors also adds interest, and these are 
mostly characterized by sound design 
and well handled color. Except for a 
slight leaning towards Negro subjects, 
the Karamu group reveals no outstand- 
ing racial characteristics, as were so 
noticeable in the Downtown display. 
Rather, the present show reflects re- 
straint, the effect of good teaching and 
considerable promise. 


Baum, Critic-Artist 


Walter E. Baum, art critic of the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin, is showing paintings 
of Pennsylvania Dutch subjects in the 
lobby of the Guild Theater, New York 
City. 





new york city 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and detalis. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N .Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 


Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


MOVING 


Great Reductions 
On Entire 


Collection of 
CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Ave. New York City 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


AMERICAN 
COLONIAL 
PORTRAITS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Heckscher Building ) 


NEW YORK CITY 
EILENA 


KARYLENKO 


PAINTINGS JANUARY 19 - 31 


BONESTEL 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


GALLERY 


Everything’s Just Dandy: 
COULTON WAUGH 


Against Complacency 


COULTON WAUGH, son of famed ma- 
rine painter Frederick J. Waugh, has 
never been inside an ivory tower. He 
has sold ship models, designed textiles 
and worked as an illustrator—always 
saving enough time for painting. Since 
1934 he has drawn the “Dickie Dare” 
comic strip for the Associated Press— 
at the same time painting canvases 
which, besides gaining admission to im- 
portant museum group shows, have 
been shown (in 1939) at the Hudson 
Walker Gallery in a one-man display. 

From Jan. 19 through the 31st Waugh 
is showing 10 large drawings at the 
460 Park Avenue Gallery in New York. 
All deal with the average American, 
his ideals, his aspirations, the things he 
believes worth fighting for. Many of the 
exhibits depict also those opposed pre- 
cepts—brutality, intolerance, dictator- 
ship—which are against the American’s 
way of life. Strength, Two Ways With 
Children and Everything’s Just Dandy 
are three of the titles; all are accom- 
panied in the exhibition by “average 
American” captions written by the art- 
ist. 

Waugh’s caption for the last-named 
exhibit: 


Aw, shut off that radio, will you? 

Some city in flames? 

So what! 

Gee, I feel swell this morning. 

—Now, Now, naughty, naughty, 

Big sugar-puss mustn’t touch! 

What—Hitler— 

Hey fer Pete’s sake. 

Is all the joy gotta go out of living? 

I wanta relax. 

If a guy’s gonna think of all these 
things he’s gonna go nuts. 

Come on, come on! 

Coupla beers, an’ the world’s gonna 
look a whole lot better. 


Army Art in Store Windows 
Art and photography by men in the 


. Army, Navy and Marine Corps are on 


view, through Jan. 16, in the Lexington 
Avenue windows of Bloomingdale’s, New 
York department store. More than 350 
paintings, drawings, sketches, watercol- 
ors, cartoons and photographs comprise 
the show. 


Safe in the West 


SHIELDED on the west by the auste 
peaks of the towering Rockies ang 
the east by the great reaches of 
Central Plain, the Colorado Springs f 
Arts Center is, in comparison with | 
stitutions located on the nation’s coag 
safe from the threat of bomb atta 
Taking cognizance of this fact, Dire¢ 
Paul Parker has enlarged the Cente 
storage facilities and is now offer 
them to museums, dealers and collect 
for the duration. 


Already several shipments of pi ‘un 


have arrived, and museums in distam 


parts of the country are displaying jj 
terest in the Center’s liberal offer. 


FT 


‘T,. | 


charge is made for storage or for up 


crating. Interested institutions may writ 
Director Parker at the Colorado Sprig 


Fine Arts Center, Colorado Spring} 


Colorado. 


In addition to shipments of art r 


seaboard cities to Colorado, collectic 
are being sent to the William Roc 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, accor 
ing to an announcement by Directs 
Paul Gardner. Two collections me 
tioned are those of Robert Le 
New York banker, and the Philipps M 
morial Gallery of Washington. Querie 
Gardner reports, have been receive 
from several Eastern institutions, inclu 


ing the Metropolitan, the Boston and th 


Fogg museums and the Library of Cor 
gress, Washington. 


When questioned by the Herald 1% 


bune, Collector Lehman refused to cor 


firm the whereabouts of his art trea 


sures, which are said to be in the Midd 
West. The Metropolitan admitted que 

ing several Middle West museums abo 
storage of art, but adopted another pl 
for safeguarding its collections. Detail 
will be announced later. 


Sculptors Ask for Unity 


The Sculptors Guild, meeting on Ja 
6, passed a motion to the effect that, 
“The Sculptors Guild go on record I 
letters to the Artists Societies for N 


tional Defense and the National Al 


Council for Defense and to the pre 
affirming our desire for unity among 4 
art organizations to make a master pa 
tern for a defense program. 

“We feel that this time of nation 
maximum effort to victory should @ 
clude unnecessary duplications of eff 


in machinery and program, and that a 


known objections to a unified organiZz 


tion for defense are minor ones in thi 


emergency.” 


Commissioned by U. S. 


When the jury had finished exami 


ing the submissions in the Section ¢ 


Fine Arts competition for two sculpt 


to decorate the auditorium of the ¥ 


S. Marine Hospital at New Orleans, t 


members arrived at a unanimous de 


sion. Their verdict: Julius Struppeck, ! 
structor in sculpture at Louisiana St 
University, was the winner. 

In another Section of Fine Arts Col 
petition, this time for two sculpture? 
liefs to decorate the lobby of the 3 


_kima (Wash.) Post Office, Robert Pet 


young Los Angeles sculptor, was cho 
winner. 
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lo Sprii & p dias> —_ ‘ : " Composition by Rudolf Bauer 


on to A eae Se : MUSEUM OF 
coliectio i ae pe 

> ae S : And the Band Played On: WILLIAM B. ROWE NON - OBJECTIVE 
Direc 


—_ . Patteran Exhibits at Riverside Museum PAINTINGS 


ilipps M Tue RIVERSIDE MusEuM in New York nell. Over our heads, so often, alas, 24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 
1. Queries egntinues, under the keen-eyed director- dulled by a chronic sinus condition, roar 
1 receive ship of Vernon Porter, to play host to Airacobras and Curtiss pursuit planes, OPEN DAILY 10-6 
ns, includ§ out-of-town artists. Latest on his sched- all made in Buffalo.” SUNDAYS 12-6 
on and thule of regional displays is an exhibition Returning to the Riverside Museum, Ce aeeets es 
ry of Confof paintings, drawings and sculpture the pictures on display are the work of 
ceramics by members of the Patteran Florence J. Bach, Grace Barron, Rob- 
erald 'r@Society of Buffalo, a wide-awake and ert Blair, Carl Bredmeier, Don Burns, 
ed to conf progressive organization of 70 active Laura DeVinney, Harlyn Dickinson, Ruth FER AR :. 
art treagaftists. The exhibition, covering a wide Gay, Alfred Giglierano, Bertram Glov- GI 
the Midd tange of art expression, most of it com- er, Mary Goodyear, Mildred Green, Al- 
ted queryg petent, little of it dull, is the Patteran’s bert Grotz, Ruth Hoffman, Ethel Johnt, 
ums abot second at Riverside. Amy Jones, Anna Kimball, Harriet Kim- F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 
other plaj Few of us in the Big City have had _ ball, Arthur Kowalski, Evelyn Rumsey 
ns. Detailfthe courage to admit that we never Lord, Robert McPherson, David Pratt, 
knew what the devil the word “patteran” Louisa W. Robins, William B. Rowe, Wil- 
Meant; consequently we never asked. liam Seitz, Anthony Sisti, Mildred Street- 
y Mary Manning, writing in the catalogue er, Virginia Tillou, Martha Vissert Hooft, 
foreword, very kindly supplies an ex- Philipp Yost, Harry Bell, Leonard But- 
ng on Jali§ planation. ler, Jean MacKay, Harold Olmsted, E. NEW YORK 
ect that,# “Patteran,” she writes, “is a Gypsy Hoyt Sawyer, Ethel Stern, Francis Val- 
record jj Word meaning ‘A path leading ina new’ entine, Niels Andersen and John Stew- 
es for Néi direction,’ and it occurs fairly often in art. 
tional 4 ie books of that romantic writer George Exhibiting sculptors are: Mona Cot- 








































63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE BY 


the presi y w.” The policy of the society is ton, William Ehrich, Lillian Fisher, 
among @§ “to choose promising and potential tem- Anna Glenny, William Gratwick, Willis A Kk T | S T S 
naster pal§ eraments for its membership, to give E. Hykes and Mary Metcalf Langs. 
_ them bi-monthly opportunity to. exhibit New Yorkers have until Jan. 31 to Jan. 12-24 
of nationiat the Albright Art Gallery (Buffalo) view this healthy exhibition of serious ARGENT GALLERIES 


should @fand to arrange out-of-town exhibitions. art. 42 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
s of effe It also encourages free inter-change of 
nd that a criticisms and advice. The organization 


1 organi@#§is truly democratic, worked out on a Indoor Horse Show th STREET GALLERY 

nes in th - a eeie understanding. There is Horses—not in the flesh, of course, 22 East 60th Street 
presi a simply a few executive of- yt as artistic inspiration—have taken ® i. 

“ aa - an executive secretary elected over the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in Portraits by 10 Leading 

5. ecide on major issues. Los Angeles, and until Feb. 3 they will 


Buffalo has a climate that probably yemain the center of attraction. There American Artists 


od examin ; : 
. aexplains this hardy breed of Patteran- are stylized horses-in sculpture by Boris ; 
a ists; right now it is so cold and windy eat tae and in cole by Poses Until January 31 
oe ae there. that they had to stretch ropes Sheets; there is a sturdy gleaming Per- 
rican along the sidewalks to keep pedestrians cheron by Herbert Haseltine and a sleek, Exhibition of Paintings by 
mous dedi sre being blown into the traffic. Here graceful race horse in bronze by Degas. > 
uppeck, ae more facts about the city via In a copper and silver alloy is a bull- BRONX ARTISTS GUILD 
siana Stall... Manning: and-picador piece by Ralph Haseltine. January 18 to 31 

Buffalo, Queen City of the Lakes, Other sculptors represented by horses 


Windiest city in the United States, has are Allan Clark and anonymous artists QTH STREET GALLERY 


| Se luced over the years a number of of the T’ang and the Wei dynasties. 33 West 8th Street, New York 

ulp 4 uteresting phenomena. We have only Painters included, in addition to 

of the to mention the stately elms on Delaware Sheets, are Russell Cowles, Grigory ; ; fe 

bert Femi Avenue— the dramatic presidential as- Gluckmann, Buckley Mac-Gurrin, Etien- If you like this number, won't you 
was CHOSE Sassination—the legendary Mabel Dodge ne Ret, Salvador Dali, Lucien Adrion, send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 


t —and the majestic Katharine Cor- Dan Lutz and Rubin. Address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
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‘. Associatep AMERICAN 


Artists maintains the na- 
tion’s largest galleries devoted 
solely to the exhibition and 
sale of contemporary art by 


leading American artists. 


In addition to special exhibi- 
tions, there is always on view 
representative works by the 
many artists represented ex- 
clusively by the Associated 


American Artists. 


Boarp or Governors 


THOMAS BENTON 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
ARNOLD BLANCH 
AARON BOHROD 
PAUL BURLIN 
JAMES CHAPIN 
NICOLA! CIKOVSKY 
JOHN STEUART CURRY 
ADOLF DEHN 
ERNEST FIENE 


GEORGE GROSZ 
IRWIN HOFFMAN 
DORIS LEE 

JOHN McCRADY 
ROBERT PHILIPP 
GEORGES SCHREIBER 
LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
FREDERIC TAUBES 
MAX WEBER 

GRANT WOOD 


—_——e 


711 Fifth Avenue « New York 


CORBINO 


Jan. 15th to Feb. 15th 


ANDRE SELIGMANN, Inc. 
15 EAST 57 STREET 


formerly 128 Fbg. St. 


Honore, Paris 


ILS AND WATERCOLORS 
JOHN MARTIN 


January 12-31 


Guy Mayer Gallery 


41 E, 57 St. 


Oils and Pastels 


MARIAN COFFIN 


January 19 to 31 


STUDIO GUILD GALLERY 


130 West 57th Street New York 


JACOB GETLAR 


SMITH 


PAINTINGS THRU JANUARY 24 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


THERE was plenty of cold weather 
and biting wind to brace against this 
past fortnight, but happily the weather 
was accompanied by an increased tempo 
in the galleries. The harder the wind 
blew, it seemed, the more exhibitions 
there were to cover. Reviewing meant 
running (at a typical freezing gait) up 
and down the street, stopping in at a 
nice warm gallery, out again into the 
cold, then thawing out again, and so on 
while shows popped open all over the 
place. The lull I’ve been telling you 
about just isn’t anymore. Things have 
speeded up to a_ too-fast-for-comfort 
pace. Between chilblains and adjectives, 
a critic’s life is no easy one these days. 
Where all the shows come from, I don’t 


Trilby: GRETA MATSON. At 
Newman’s until January 24 


know, but come they do, and since my 
duty is to turn them over to you, Ill 
try to describe them as concisely as pos- 
sible. I am not alone in being glad that 
there is so much activity—some of us 
wondered during the first round of our 
fight with Japan if war would blackout 
57th Street. Now we know that art will 
go on, as it has through the ages. 


Kann, Abstractionist 


That abstractions can be picturesque 
is proved by Frederick Kann in his first 


New York show at the Pinacotheca Gal- * 


lery (to Jan. 30). Considerable thought 
and depth are also found behind the in- 
ter-playing of colors and themes in 
Kann’s creations, some of which are 
frankly gay, others faintly mystic. Here 
are friendly experimentations with geo- 
metrical patterns, even though the art- 
ist’s work has been described as ex- 
pressing “clearly the humming-floating 
sounds of motors, the crashing of pro- 
pellers.” Kann, who is an art instructor 
at the Kansas City Art Institute, also 
exhibits sculpture, which he _ invests 


. with personal feeling and an interest in 


rhythmic forms. 
Estelle Newman Group 
A lively group show occupies the Es- 


telle Newman Gallery until Jan. 24, 
wherein is to be seen a rather lovely 


blonde Trilby by Greta Matson 

the ably realized White Steced Waiti 
by Jo Kregarman. Another gp 
painter is M. Louise Ramsdell who 
painted Grentha and Grentha’s Sist 
Also Molly Wheeler, represented by 
freshly painted head of Captain J@ 
Figures in theatrical costumes are { 
contributions of Estelle Orteig, 
shows Punchinello, and Irene 
Luke, responsible for Harlequin, w 
bears a strong resemblance to the 
George Gershwin. Other exhibitors | 
Chalmers Agnew, Charlotta Baxt 
Dorothy E. Feigen, Mabel Kent 
Arnold Hoffman, Helyn Knowlton, : 
ty Krigsman, Ruth Lewis, Florenal@™ 
Pomeroy, Andrew Schwartz, E 
Smul, Penelope Turle and Sculptor 
Niswonger. 


Colorful Rose Churchill 


Rose Churchill, exhibiting watercolpealls! 
ors at the Morton Galleries until Jang 
17, sounds a happy note. Working witht” 
freedom and a sure brush loaded withPe# 
bright colors, Miss Churchill paintsp¥ 
pleasant places with a fresh outlook! 
She likes both sunshine and rain andf 
uses both aspects of nature in her land 
scapes and Gloucester studies. But 
artist seems to be at her best with her 
simply painted scenes, such as Rift inj, 
the Clouds and Down Queen Street. I? 
these she controls a tendency to ove 
crowd her compositions. . ) 

Enzo Baccante Memorial for | 

A spiritual quietude marks the meg? 
morial exhibition of paintings and sculp-}et 
ture by Enzo Baccante at the Barbizon] 
Plaza (until Feb. 3). Religion and theg® 
earth, two of the inescapable factors inje" 
man’s existence, are the essence of mosijt@e 
of these simplified and classically posedgi®' 
compositions. Almost muralistic andj¥?é 
with a certain sense of significant sti 
ness are the two grouped figure stud 
ies called The Prayers and Wearines 


Down Queen Street: Rose CHURCHILL 
At Morton Gallery. to January 31 





Veariness: ENZO BACCANTE. At 
rbizon-Plaza to February 3 


latter showing a man and woman in 
mder consolation. The studied atti- 
wdes of the modern dance are also 

ght in some of Baccante’s pleasingly 
nti] Janp@lored interpretations, such as The 
ing wi Bower and Tilling the Soil. A revealing 
ded withMell-portrait is included, as well as a 
1 paints riking Head of Bettina. Baccante, who 
outlook#lied in 1938, was self-taught and found 
rain andilis chief inspiration among the peasants 
1er land of his native Italy. 


But Before They March Away 


oe A joint “hello and farewell” show is 
treet, Ineeing held by draftees, Zola Marcus and 
to overgmerton Leggett-Gwilliam, at the No. 10 
Gallery from Jan. 16 to 30. After their 
i New York exhibition they leave 
al for Uncle Sam’s army. Zola Marcus, the 
the me§younger of the two, paints with a dif- 
nd sculp-plerent slant on things. That is, he sees 
3arbizonja composition at a leaning angle. Even 
and thegile nose in his self-portrait has a slant. 
actors imme Most obvious leaning picture is 
> of mosiffaeade, showing a little white church 
lly posedjtiat looks like it might be a setting for 
stic andi Pastures. Also deserving com- 
ant stiljgment are the figure in a studio interior 
ire studge8e Letter, the unrelenting brunette 
‘earinessjvoam and the composite landscape In 

the Beginning Is My End. 
meu | Aftist Leggett-Gwilliam, on the other 
ary 31 goes in more for pigmental ef- 
s and broad watercolor washes. A 
own Easterner” by birth and choice, 
paints rural and industrial scenes in 
r, bright colors. Outstanding are 
y With a Dachshund, and the church 
erior which is decorated with the 
tinent wall slogan “Remove Not the 
tient Landmarks which Thy Fathers 

ve Made.” 


Julie Morrow De Fore t 


witics have agreed that Julie Mor- 
De Forest has sincerity, consistency 
‘Style and vigorous impressionistic 
. Her current exhibition of land- 
pes at the Marie Sterner Galleries 
il Jan. 24) stresses these qualities 
h even greater degree than in pre- 
Shows. Mrs. De Forest’s work is 
lad and free, containing a full impact 
glowing color. This Cincinnati artist 
tS segments of the world she likes 
i full and heartfelt manner with em- 
iS On the picturesque. Tonal varia- 
of light and the play of sun on 

rT also hold her interest—best seen 
ebruary River Mood and After 

v. There is always the river for Mrs. 
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De Forest, most often the Ohio River, 
along which she views such an impelling 
sight as the luminous Ohio in April. 
Other interesting canvases are Harvest 
Home and Joe and Harry’s Garage. 


Marian Coffin in Debut 


Marian Cruger Coffin, prominent land- 
scape architect, has turned to painting 
flowers instead of planting them, and 
in her first New York show at the Stu- 
dio Guild, from Jan. 19 to 31, she will 
exhibit rather intimate little flower 
studies and still lifes painted in a care- 
ful and refined manner. Miss Coffin is 
the author of Trees and Shrubs for 
Landscape Effects, which tells how to 
use the “right plant in the right place.” 
She traces her talent for art way back 
to her great-great-uncle John Trumbull, 
famous artist and soldier of Revolu- 
tionary days. 


Campbell at Ferargil’s 

The world certainly isn’t what it 
should be, according to Charles Camp- 
bell’s January display of watercolors 
at the Ferargil Galleries. These var- 
nished pictures of gaunt faces and man- 
made havoc are fraught with meaning, 
and especially so- in such subjects as 
Out of the Nght and World’s End. The 
show, however, is not all portraits of 
despair. Campbell can’t decide whether 
to come over to the sunny side of life 
or stay in the darker regions, for 
wedged in between the lean and hungry 
misfortunates are delectable nudes and 
country women in sunbonnets (The Im- 
partial Sun). There is an intriguing 
quality behind the “to be or not to be” 
Quest'on, a dual portrait; and an amus- 
ing bit of Americana in the picture of 
leaning shacks in Where There Is 
Smoke. Campbell combines imagination 
with a zest for painting. A more than 
average talent is felt in these unreal 
but earthy compositions—and his color 
is good, too. 


Kopf, Czech, Interprets New York 

With New York as a theme Maxim 
Kopf paints more than impressionistic 
pictures—excitablistic, even. The cha- 
otic canyons of Manhattan he records 
in swift, pulsating strokes of vibrant 


Out of the Night: CHARLES CAMPBELL 
At Ferargil Galleries to January 18 


Vision: Maxim Kopr. At 
Wakefield to January 20 


colors, as may be seen in his first New 
York show at the Wakefield Gallery 
(until Jan. 20). This Czechoslovakian 
artist is not only fascinated by the teem- 
ing metropolis, he is confident in his ap- 
proach, not afraid to paint sunsets or 
spectacular effects striking across 
sweeping New York views. Kopf’s com- 
mand as an artist follows through to 
several impactly painted flower sub- 
jects that have vigor combined with 
rhapsodic color. His skill in portrait 
painting is in full evidence in the study 
of Lottie Stein as Prudence in Traviata 
and in his self-portrait against a New 
York background. Most spectacular can- 
vas in the Wakefield show is The Vision, 
inspired while Kopf was in a French 
concentration camp and before New 
York became his subjective mistress. 


Dreams and Other Things 


Time, dreams and emotions are tied 
together by an abstract thread in Juan- 
ita Marbrook’s exhibition at the Bones- 
tell Gallery until Jan. 17. Miss Mar- 
brook portrays inner thoughts through 
plastic surfaces, interpreted by means 
of incongruous placement of familiar 
objects—women with flying hair, man- 
dolins, anchors, little boats and large 
keys. Chance and Change, for example, 
depicts a roulette wheel and a distant 
timepiece at the end of a lighted pier. 
Another Dawn might be said to show 
the creation of life, were it not for the 
bayonet and helmet pasture in the cor- 
ner. A faceless female with an assort- 
ment of masks is the subject of Slight 
Changes, while the most ambitious can- 
vas is Retrospect, an assemblage of ob- 
jects a traveler might see or use along 
the way. A far from dull show. 


Fifteen Gallery's 13th Year 


Thirteen might be an unlucky num- 
ber to some, but the Fifteen Gallery 
presents its Thirteenth Anniversary 
show without misgivings. It’s a lovely 
exhibit with emphasis on the water- 
color medium. The unpredictable Wil- 
liam Starkweather who always comes 
through with an uncommon slant offers 
Fantasy on a Modern Theme with Stieg- 
litz at 291 Fifth Avenue blowing a 
horn and flapping black cape wings 
while he holds a laurel wreath over the 
unhappy looking Marin. 

There are other good displays, such 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: 








Laguna Cove: PAUL LANDACRE 


Woodcut Society Presents Landacre Print 


THE CLEANLY CUT, richly printed La- 
guna Cove, reproduced above, is the 
Paul Landacre work which the Wood- 
cut Society is distributing to members 
as its 20th presentation print. Rhythmic 
and alive in composition, Laguna Cove 
reflects the mood of soft night along 
a rock-bound coast. The wood has been 
cut with an assurance that suggests 
virtuosity firmly controlled in the in- 
terests of an over-all simplicity. 

Landacre, though an excellent tech- 
nician, places no exaggerated valua- 
tion on technique per se. “Its only 
worth,” he explains, “is to clarify a 
worthy statement that might otherwise 
be obscure.” 

In an essay accompanying the So- 
ciety’s presentation print, Landacre 
states that “happy accidents in any 


creative steps of a design are stimu- 
lating and part of the fun, but I want 
none of that in the printing. The re- 
quirements are so simple: the blacks 
should be black, the whites white, and 
every line or dot engraved on the block 
should show clean in the proof. No 
more, no less. ... 

“The subject of this present engrav- 
ing, Laguna Cove, is a favorite spot 
near Laguna Beach, California. One 
summer night the moon seemed to il- 
luminate this particular scene and cre- 
ate a pattern of light and shadow that 
had to be recorded. That’s all there is 
to it—there is no story and no pro- 
found significance, unless one realizes 
that there is more significance in any 
aspect of nature than mere words can 
impart.” 


Boston Evaluates Art of Muirhead Bone 


MUIRHEAD BONE, who during this war 
(as during the last) is serving as an of- 
ficial artist attached to British military 
forces, is being featured, during Janu- 
ary, in a large exhibition of his prints 
at the Public Library of Boston. 

In reviewing the exhibition, all items 
of which have been drawn from the 
Albert H. Wiggin Collection, the Li- 
brary’s print curator, Arthur W. Heintz- 
elman, states that Bone’s “ability to 
obtain extreme richness and delicacy, 
and at the same time power and sure- 
ness, has established him as a consum- 
mate master” in the difficult fields of 
drypoint and etching. Especially are 
these factors present in his masterwork, 
the popular Spanish Good Friday. 

Bone’s work begins in 1898, and the 
show includes famous plates, among 
them Ayr Prison, Ely Cathedral, The 
Shot Tower, Demolition of St. James 
Hall, Manhattan Excavations, Spanish 
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Good Friday, Hampstead Heath and Rye 
from Camber. These and others skim 
over Bone’s long and fruitful career, 
touching here and there on highlights, 
resting always on the sound base of 
the great Glasgow-born printmaker’s 
art. 

Curator Heintzelman, himself a noted 
printmaker, quoted in his review a short 
background paragraph by Campbell 
Dodgson: “Muirhead Bone was brought 
up to be an architect, and he owes to 
that apprenticeship the thorough knowl- 
edge of construction, the extraordinary 
eye for significant detail, and the sure- 
ness of hand whether in finished or in 
summary drawing, which no etcher 


“could acquire who should approach ar- 


chitecture merely from the outside. For 
him, however, drawing soon came to be 
of paramount interest, and he relin- 
quished all thought of practising archi- 
tecture as a profession.” 


OLD AND NEW 















Rembrandt in Dallas 


REMBRANDT, who will be given a com 
prehensive show late this month by 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, is 
through Jan. 24, featured as a print 
maker by the Dallas Museum. 

In his exhibition notes, Director Ric 
ard Foster Howard observes that a 
though there is sharp division in t 
matter of art tastes, Rembrandt is one 
of the few artists to win admiration 
from both such ordinarily hostile camps 
as the modernist and the conservative. 

The scholars, however, are not com- 
pletely in accord. Writes Director How. 
ard: “Much scholarly controversy ha 
been aroused over the strict authenti 
cation of the prints of the master. 
longest list, that of the famous cata 
loguer Bartsch, includes 375 plates. Af 
the other extreme, Legros admits only 
71, Arthur M. Hind, the great Briti 
scholar in the field of prints, accepts 293 
as being worthy of the master’s hand in 
whole or in part, although he, too, says 
that secondary parts of many of these 
were done by assistants and students, 
In this exhibition we have been particu- 
larly cautious in including only the fin- 
est works.” 

Works in the Dallas show represent 
the three main periods into which Rem- 
brandt’s production is generally divided 
Director Howard explains: “There are 
three general periods in Rembrandt's 
work. First, when he was between twen- 
ty-two and thirty-three, there is a rela 
tive timidity, a relative carefulness ij 
drawing, which marks his work as that 
of a young man. For the next ten years 
(until 1650) he experimented with dry- 
point as well as pure etching and de 
veloped his characteristic tone and shad- 
ing. From the end of this time until his 
death, he attained full power in light 
and dark as well as line, a power neve 
again equalled in etching history.” 






























































































Satire Is Their Weapon 


War cartoons and caricatures of the 
British Empire are proving a _ popular 
exhibition at the Art Gallery of Toronto 
(until Feb. 1). In the show are 200 draw- 
ings which have appeared in the daily 
press and periodicals, depicting the war 
in all its aspects as seen by these satir- 
ists in every part of the Empire. Among 
the best known exhibitors are Bairns- 
father, Heath Robinson, Nicholas Bent: 
ley, Jim Frise, Alan Reeve, David Lang: 
don, and Samuel Wells. 

Says the Gallery’s Bulletin: “Though 
satire is their weapon in this war, the 
marked characteristic of an unfailing 
good humour has made their work in 
mensely popular.” 


Woodblocks by Schanker 


Louis Schanker, head of the mural de 
partment of the New York City Al 
Project, is exhibiting, through Jan. 2 
a group of color woodblocks at the Ne 
School for Social Research. The exhil 
its demonstrate Schanker’s special pr 
cess in which separate blocks are CU 
for each color. 
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PARKE-BERNE 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 


On Exhibition from 
January 17 


PAINTINGS 


of the 
Pre-Raphaelite and 
Barbizon Schools 


OLD MASTERS 
BRITISH PORTRAITS 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


From the Virginia H. C. Heck- 

scher, Henry Rogers Winthrop, 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McVoy 
and other collections. 


Public Auction Sale 
January 22 at 8:15 p.m. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 


AMERICAN 


Millard Sheets 
Russell Cowles 
Gina Knee 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 
Ambassador Hotel - Los Angeles 


Etienne Ret 
Dan Lutz 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
ANNE 
Goldthwaite 


121 EAST 57,N. Y. e UNTIL JAN. 31 


NEW WATERCOLORS 
LEADING AMERICAN ARTISTS 


GROUP SHOW 


OILS © WATERCOLORS ¢ SCULPTURE 
January 19 to 31 


VENDOME ART GALLERIES 
26 


23 W. 56 St., N.Y. C. 


The Garden of Pan: Str Epwarp Burne-Jongs 


Pre-Raphaelites in Parke-Bernet Auction 


PAINTINGS by a wide variety of artists 
and schools make the last half of Jan- 
uary an interesting one in the Parke- 
Bernet auction rooms. Leading the fort- 
night is the sale of the Emil Winter 
collection on the afternoons and eve- 
nings of the 15th and 16th, and the af- 
ternoon of the 17th. As mentioned in 
the last issue of the DIGEST, the paint- 
ers represented in this sale include Co- 
rot (five excellent examples), Guardi, 
Raeburn, Henner, Rousseau, Lawrence, 


Auction Calendar 


Jan. 15 & 16, Thursday & Friday afternoons & 
evenings, and Jan. 17, Saturday afternoon, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Estate of Emil 
Winter: important Barbizon & other paintings; 
bronzes by Rodin & Barye; tapestries, rugs. 
European furniture. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 21, Wednesday evening, Jan. 22, Thursday 
afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from E. A. 
Ballard estate: important collections of 1st edi- 
tions, manuscripts & autograph letters of Rud- 
yard Kipling. Now on exhibition. - 

Jan. 22 & 23, Thursday & Friday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from William W. Wood: 
important early American glass—Stiegel, Ohio, 
South Jersey & New York blown glass. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 17. 

Jan. 22, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galeries; 
from Heckscher, Winthrop & other collections: 
paintings by many masters including Velasquez, 
Murillo, Bol, Burne-Jones, Millais, Sargent, Fo- 
rain, Henner, Lawrence, Lely, Brockhurst, 
Schreyer, Magnasco & others. On exhibition 
from Jan. 17. 

Jan. 24, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Bashford & Brown collections: Eng- 
lish & American furniture & decorations; paint- 
ings, prints, rugs, table porcelains & glass. On 
exhibition from Jan. 17. 

Jan. 28 & 29, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Lockwood, Living- 
stone & other collections: American furniture, 
silver, decorative objects of art. On exhibition 
from Jan. 24. 

Jan. 29, Thursday evening, Jan. 30, Friday after- 
noon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from James D. 
Smyth Library: literary property including Au- 
dubon's Birds of America with superb copy of 
original elephant folio. On exhibition from 
Jan. 24. 

Jan. 30 & 31, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Henry Rogers Win- 
throp collection: English 18th century furni- 
ture & decorations. On exhibition from Jan. 24. 

Feb. 4, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from N. Y. Zoological Society & other 
collections: extensive group of Currier & Ives 
prints, also English color prints. On exhibition 
from Jan. 24. 
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Daubigny, Schreyer, Cazin, Inness and 
Courbet. Rodin and Barye are repre 
sented by bronzes. Among the other of- 
ferings are Brussels tapestries, French 
and Italian furniture, silver and rugs. 

The second big painting sale is the 
dispersal on the evening of the 22nd 
of the Mrs. August Hechscher and the 
Henry Rogers Winthrop collections. A 
prominent feature here is the relatively 
rare appearance of Pre - Raphaeli 
works. Dante Gabriel Rossetti is includ 
ed through his Lady of Pity, posed by 
Mrs. William Rossetti, daughter of Ford 
Madox Brown. From the hand of Burne 
Jones are The Garden of Pan and The 
Rose Bower, and from Millais his Queen 
Esther, which depicts Miss Muir Ma 
ckenzie wearing the Imperial Yellow 
Jacket given to General Gordon by the 
Chinese Emperor at. the close of the 
Taeping Rebellion. (These were for 
merly in the Viscount Leverhulme Col- 
lection, dispersed in New York in 1926.) 

There are a Velasquez (Boy Eating 
Soup) formerly in the Spanish Royal 
collection; a Bissolo (Madonna and 
Child with Saints) formerly in the cok 
lection of Empress Catherine II; Sar 
gent’s Miss Cara Burch, and works by 
Thomas Moran, John Murphy, Daniel 
Ridgway Knight, Forain, Henner, Law 
rence, Lely, Brockhurst, Schreyer, Mag: 
nasco and Géréme. 


Ceramic Arts Lectures 

The New York Society of Ceram 
Arts announces a series of lectures fot 
the first quarter of 1942. The first, give 
on Jan. 14, was by Mrs. Eva S. Zeisél 
on the subject of Handicraft and Mas 
Production. Place: the Metropolital 
Museum. The second lecture will beh 
given on Feb. 11 by Joep Nicolas om 
Modern Methods of Decorating Glas 
and the third on March 4 by Howé 
Ketcham, well known color engineel, | 
speaking on his specialty, color. Tne 
public is invited. 
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Art. Facts 


SERICAN ART ANNUAL (Vol. 35). Edited 
nia Botsford and Pauline Ehrlich. Wash- 
» American Federation of Arts; 754 pp.; $8. 


‘Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


is not often that one can, in all 
cerity, use the word “indispensable” 
‘describing a new book. One of the 
exceptions, however, is the appear- 
of each of the American Federa- 
of Arts’ Annuals, the latest of 
th, covering the years 1941-42, has 
been published. 
ig and loaded with facts that one 
juld have to consult a_ thousand 
es to discover, the book bountifully 
ms the adjective “indispensable.” Not 


for the lay reader, naturally, but for 
f@yone having to do with art in the 
‘Americas. The Dicest’s battered and 


pg-eared copies of past Annuals testify 
io their usefulness to editors and pub- 
lishers. And the endless requests for 
the loan of current Annuals speak con- 
vincingly of the need other personages 
in the art world have for them. 

Features new in this year’s edition 
are a geographical directory of murals 
and sculptures commissioned by the 
Section of Fine Arts; a directory of ex- 
hibitions open to the artists of the 
United States, and a list of the agencies 
that book traveling exhibitions. Also, 
the roster of museums in South and 
Central America has been greatly ex- 
panded. 

Like past volumes, the present one 
contains a complete directory of mu- 
seums, institutions, schools and organ- 
izations active in art. In each case offi- 
cials are listed, history is sketched in 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Gauguin: Tahitian Girl, watercolor (P-B, 
Kerrigan) Richard Zinser 
Forain: An Old Offender (P-B, Kerrigan) 
Edward Bragaline 
Degas: Trois Jockeys (P-B, Kerrigan) .... 
Van Gogh: Woman in a Garden (P-B, 
Kerrigan ) 
Ingres: The Martyrdom of St. Symphorien 
(P-B, Kerrigan) 
El Greco: The Repentant Magdalene (P-B, 
Kerrigan) E. & A. Silberman 
Zuloaga: Monastery of Maluenda 
Kerrigan ) 
nt: Pomegranates, 
Kerrigan ) 
as: Danseuse Rattachant son Chausson 
(P-B, Kerrigan) M. Knoedler & Co. .... 
in: Court Scene (P-B, Kerrigan) 
Boudin: Le Quai de la Marine: Villefranche 
(P-B, Kerrigan) 
ey: Head of Lady Hamilton as ‘Mir- 
anda’ (P-B, Kerrigan) 
acroix: L’Amende Honorable (P-B, Ker- 
mgan) E. & A. Silberman 
r sewnaet et la Fornarina (P-B, Ker- 


1.600 
3,600 


7,900 
2,700 
8,000 


1,400 


Majorca (P-B, 


1,400 


2,600 
2,200 


2,300 
2,600 
4,600 
2,200 
1,900 


16,500 
1,750 


5,700 
10,000 


(P-B, 
3,400 
1,600 


nigan 
Taunay, Nicolas: Quartier Populaire (P- 
. Kerrigan) 
De Hoogh: The Card Players (P-B, Ker- 
Tigan) Scott & Fowles 
Forain: The Promenade (P-B, Kerrigan) .. 
: The Escape (P-B, Kerrigan) F. 
ttjer 
El Greco: Christ Driving the Merchants 
from the Temple (P-B, Kerrigan) 
: During the Intermission 


Kerrigan) 


wary 15, 1942 


and activities are reported. The auction 
prices of paintings and prints are re- 
corded, and, of special interest to stu- 
dents and artists, all the fellowships 
and scholarships available in the field 
of art are listed. Pertinent data on art 
magazines, newspaper critics and bulle- 
tins is also supplied. 

One feature, and probably the most 
interesting to readers who are only cas- 
ually concerned with the machinery 
that makes the art world go around, is 
a splendid essay by Florence S. Berry- 
man. It is called “Three Years in Art” 
(July 1938 to June 1941) and surveys 
this period with deftness and authority. 
It was an important period—one that 
saw the opening of the National Gal- 
lery, two World Fair exhibitions and the 
U. S. Government in the rdéle of art 
patron, to name but a few of the events 
that make these years notable. 

These features, all indexed and cross- 
indexed, add up to a book that should 
be on the desk of all persons associated 
with the arts in any capacity. For them 
it is, to come back to our first para- 
graph, really indispensable. 


Correction 


In the last issue, the DIGEST, in con- 
nection with a news story on the award- 
ing of a medal to Miss Violet Oakley, 
stated that Miss Oakley had executed 
a mural for the League of Nations 
Building at Geneva. The statement, 
which was based on information from 
Official sources, is corrected in a com- 
munication from Miss Edith Emerson, 
co-director with Miss Oakley of the 
Cogslea Academy in Philadelphia. 

“Miss Oakley has not undertaken any 
mural painting for the League Build- 
ing,” writes Miss Emerson. ‘What she 
did do was a series of sixty portrait 
drawings of delegates to the League As- 
sembly, members of the Secretariat and 
the International Labor Organization 
and other notable persons connected 
with League activities in Geneva. These 
drawings were presented to the Library 
of the League of Nations by an Amer- 
ican Committee of Donors, and accepted 
by the Secretary General, M. Joseph 
Avenol, and the Librarian, Dr. Sevens- 
ma, at the end of October, 1936. These 
drawings have been reproduced in a 
portfolio entitled Law Triumphant 
which also contains color plates of Miss 
Oakley’s mural paintings in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania at Harris- 
burg.” 


Concerning Canvas 


Although the war has cut off many 
imports from Europe, certain art sup- 
plies are still plentiful here. Theodore 
Daniels, New York dealer-importer, 
sends the Dicest the following quota- 
tion from a recent issue of Time: “Can- 
vas, always imported for the U. S. art- 
ist from Ireland and Belgium, is the 
biggest problem. With Belgian linen 
cut off, prices of first-class material are 
up nearly 300 per cent, and most artists 
are making shift with domestic cotton 
substitutes. (The U. S. does not grow 
the right kind of flax for high-grade 
linen canvas.)” 

Counters Dealer Daniels: “We have 
on hand a complete stock of the finest 
quality French and Belgian linen can- 
vas, primed or unprimed.” 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 


regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


WE WILL SEND 
ISSUES OF THE 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL 
FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Ciassified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Seven Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 
136 Liberty Street, New York City. 


TALL TIMBERS MOUNTAIN FARM. 
Monthly accommodations $75.00. Heated stu- 
dio. Skiing. Laconia, New Hampshire. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 


ACADEMICAN WILL PAINT FOR YOU 


Portraits from sketches, photographs and miniateres. 
Painted ancestral (family) portraits for Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. Reasonable prices. Will alse paint 
Copies, Miniatures, Landscapes, anything you desire. 
Any painting damaged beyond hope restored. 


H. ROSSMANN © 810 West 183rd St. 
WAdsworth 8-2639 © New York City 





‘Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ASSOCIATION’S THREE- 
COUNTY SHOW, Feb. 1-15, at High Mu- 
seum. Open to Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
counties. Media: oil, watercolor, prints & 
sculpture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Last date 
for arrival of cards & entries: Jan. 24. 
For details write High Museum, 1262 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Md, 
10th ANNUAL, 


Baltimore, 
MARYLAND ARTISTS’ 

March 13 to April 12, Baltimore Museum. 
Open to all artists born or resident in 
Maryland. All media. No fee. Jury. Medals 
& purchase awards. Last date for arrival 
of entry cards: Feb. 14; of entries: Feb. 
18. For cards & data write Leslie Cheek, 
Jr., director, Baltimore Museum, Balti- 
more. 

Carmel, Calif. 


CARMEL ART ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
EXHIBITIONS in the Association’s gal- 
lery. Open only to members (board judg- 
ing of 3 works & $5 fee admit to mem- 
bership). All media. Members represented 
in 10 shows annually, which are selected 
by jury from submissions. For data write 
Carmel Art Association, Carmel, Calif. 


3 Fort Worth, Texas 

WEST TEXAS ANNUAL, March 1-15, Pub- 
lic Library Gallery. Open to all west Texas 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. $175 in 

prizes. Last date for arrival of cards: Feb. 

23; of entries: Feb. 25. For cards & data 

write Mary Lake, Fort Worth Art Asso- 

ciation, Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Hartford, Conn. 
ARTFORD WOMEN PAINTERS’ 14th AN- 
NUAL, Jan. 31 to Feb. 22, at Avery Me- 
morial Court. Open to members & other 
artists within 25 miles of Hartford. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, pastel, sculpture, black 
& white. Jury. Fee: $2 for non-members. 
$35 in prizes. Last date for arrival of en- 
tries: Jan. 26. For data write Muriel Al- 
vord, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Jackson, Miss. 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL, 
Feb. 1-28, Municipal Gallery, Jackson. Me- 
dium: oil. Jury. Fees: members: 50c; non- 
members: $1. Prizes: all entry fees plus 
$50. Last date for arrival of blanks and 
entries: Jan. 22. For blanks & full data 
write the Association at Municipal Gallery, 
839 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

MIDWESTERN ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, March 
1-29, Nelson-Atkins Museum. Open to art- 
ists of Mo., Kan., Nebr., Iowa, Okla., Ark., 
Colo., Texas and N. M. All media. No fee. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Last date for arrival of 
cards: Feb. 9; of entries: Feb. 16. For 
cards & data write Keith Martin, director, 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 
REJECTIONS FROM CARNEGIE EXHIBI- 
TION, Feb. 2-21, Puma Gallery. Open to 
all artists who were rejected from Car- 
negie’s “Directions in American Painting” 
show. Medium: oil. Jury. No prizes. Re- 
ceiving dates for entries: Jan. 19-23. No 
shipping. Deliver work to Puma Gallery, 
59 W. 56th St., New York City. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 
75th ANNUAL, March 7-29, National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor & pastel. Fee for non-members: 
50c per picture. Jury. Three cash prizes & 
medal. Receiving date for entries: Feb. 
26. For information write Harry De Maine, 
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3 E. 89th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 116th ANNUAL, 
April 8 to May 16, at National Academy. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture (graphic art & architecture sec- 
tion to be held next autumn). Jury. 13 
cash prizes & 3 medals. Entries to be de- 
livered March 23 & 24. For cards & full 
data write National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Oakland, Calif. 


OAKLAND OIL ANNUAL, March 1-29, Oak- 
land Art Gallery. Medium: oil. Jury. Prizes 
not announced. Last date for receiving en- 
tries: Feb. 21. For blanks and full data 
write Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY SOCIETY’S ith ANNUAL, 
Feb. 8 to March 1, at Plainfield Associa- 
tion Gallery. Open to all New Jersey art- 
ists. Media: watercolor, pastel & sculp- 
ture. Fee: $1 for members; $1.60 for non- 
members. Jury. Last date for arrival of 
ecards: Jan. 31; of entries: Feb. 2. No 
prizes announced. For cards & data write 
Herbert Pierce, 309 Academy St., South 
Orange, N. J 


Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND SOCIETY’S 59th ANNUAL, 
March 1-28, Sweat Memorial Museum. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor & pastel. Fee: $1 for non-mem- 
bers. No prizes announced. Last date for 
arrival of cards: Feb. 7; of entries: Feb. 
14. For cards & data write Bernice Breck, 
111 High St., Portland, Me. 


Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM’S 38rd BIENNIAL, 
March 4 to April 14. Open to all American 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. $3,000 
purchase fund & medals. Last date for 
arrival of cards: Jan. 31; of entries: Feb. 
3 (to New York jury) and Feb. 9 (Rich- 
mond jury). For cards & data write Thomas 
Cc. Colt, Jr., director, Virginia Museum, 
Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATION’S DRAW- 
ING & PRINT ANNUAL, Feb. 11 to March 
1, at San Francisco Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: drawings & prints. No fee. 
Jury. $200 in prizes. Last date for arrival 
of cards: Jan. 23; of entries: Jan. 30. 
For details write San Francisco Museum, 
War Memorial Bldg., Civic Center, San 
Francisco. 

Savannah, Ga. 


SOLDIER-ARTIST EXHIBITION, Feb. 21 
to March 15 at Telfair Academy of Art. 
Open to anyone in U. S. armed forces. All 
media, on theme, “The soldier-artist looks 
at Army Life.” No fee. Academy will pur- 
chase some exhibits, attempt to sell many 
more. Entries need not be framed or mat- 
ted. Last date for arrival of entries: Jan 
24. For additional data write Alonzo M. 
Lansford, director, Telfair Academy, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 14th AN- 
NUAL, March 4 to April 5, Seattle Mu- 
seum. Open to all artists. All print media. 
Fee: $1. Jury. Purchase prizes. Last date 
for arrival of cards & fee: Feb. 16; of ex- 
hibits, Feb. 19. For data write William S 
Gamble, 1514 Palm St., Seattle, Wash. 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS & GRAVERS 
ANNUAL, Jan. 27 to March 1, at Cor- 
coran Gallery. Open to all artists living 
in U. S. All media: Fee: $1. Jury. No 
prizes. Last date for arrival of cards: 
Jan. 22; of entries: Jan. 24. For addi- 
tional data write Mary Elizabeth King. 
1518—28th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY’S ANNUAL, Jan. 
27 to March 1, Corcoran Gallery. Open to 
all D. C., Md. & Va. artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture. Fee: $1 for non-members. Jury. 
Due dates not announced. For cards & full 
data write Garnet W. Jex, 6010 20th St. 
N., Arlington, Va. 


National Academy 


[Continued from page 7] ‘ 
ington’s George Inness, this last a 
cially interesting canvas, since it shomle - 
America’s great landscape painter mq) 
his prime. tT 

With many other works, they T 
“bear the stamp of artistic breeding ®” 
They are alive and they are well done 
conservative without dullness. I 
struck again by this matter of vitality 
when I moved on amongst the later por 
traits and beheld many an old frie 
—Gari Melchers, painted by himself 
J. W. Alexander’s Edwin Austin Abber 
Abbott Thayer’s Self Portrait, Chas 
portraits of T. W. Dewing and Robe 
Blum, Sargent’s portrait of himself ane 
Claude Monet, Weir’s portrait of Ol th 
Warner and his portrait of himself. 1 
knew all of these sitters and can testifji" 
to the merit in their portraits. I pause R 
upon only one, J. Alden Weir. He 2 
the most beautiful head that was eve, 
set upon the shoulders of a man. The 1 
is a hint of it in his self-portrait bull 
there is more in the bronze bust of hin 
by Olin Warner, in which Weir is justly 
made to look like a young Olympian" 

Cortissoz found the Hudson Rive 4 
landscape “a bit dry,” but paid tribut 
to Asher B. Durand’s The Morning ¢ 
Life and The Evening of Life—“beauti-fjah 
fully composed . . . drawn with eleganiifichs 
precision and mellow distribution Offof: 
light and shade.” He found “forthrightfAh 
directness” in Homer and Bellows, “sublan 
tle romanticism” in Homer Martin, andjin 
“luminous impressionism’ in ildefid 
Hassam and Charles H. Davis. Thomaigw 
Moran’s Three-Mile Harbor he describedjset 
as “one of the best things in the show’ %i 
Chase, Duveneck, Blum, Abbey, Carlsen§ | 
La Farge, among the painters, pleasedjstl 
him, as did Whistler and Cassatt amongme 
the printmakers, and McKim, Meadgtt 
Bacon, Pope, Platt and Aldrich amongy 
the architects (represented by plans 
drawings and photographs of  theil#! 
buildings). s 

Sculptors to draw favorable comment 
from Cortissoz were Saint-Gaudens) 
Daniel Chester French, Frederic Ma 
Monnies, J. Q. A. Ward, Charles Grafly, 
Paul Bartlett, Janet Scudder and Fred 
eric Remington. 

Cortissoz’ conclusion: “It remains t 
be repeated that this great body ¢ 
paintings, sculptures, prints and draw 
ings has been admirably installed wit 
good lighting. It is entitled in the categ 
logue “Our Heritage.” It is a noble he 
tage, setting a lofty standard. And 
spirit of the Academy today is one ¢ 
fidelity to its well founded tradition. ( 
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‘ [THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


By FRANK CASPERS 


ist a g 
> it she a. ° 6 : ; 
inter Moin Norton Staff ete ta elim classes.in Ceramics 


ciples of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in THe Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 


Paris.” : : tute in Utica, N. Y., has added two 
Glen Paulsen of the University of lasses to its curriculum: a course in 


they = Norton SCHOOL or ART at West 
breed: im Beach is swinging into a busy sea- 
i, adding five instructors for short- 


vell d , ; Illinois received a gold medal and $50 ceramics. to be taught by sculpture 

s. I wae? courses that will a ns ee as winner of the Beaux Arts’ last com- instructor Richard acta a a Se 
-,  —iefored by the school’s regular staff titi d J. C. Tighe of the Uni r ° avis, 

f vitaliqge bers. Artists who will journey to Pelton, and J. ©. J ighe of ine iy... media course in graphic art, to be under 

later p embers. sity of Pennsylvania was awarded the : : f Os Weissbuch 

forida are Arnold Blanch, Adolf Dehn, <; 1 the direction of Oscar Welssbuch. 

id friend Lee, Mary McQuaid and Eliot silver medal as runner-up. In announcing these additions, the 

_ himself, = ’ ; school’s Bulletin stated: “In Mr. Davis’ 

in Abb StyHara has been engaged to conduct Across Brooklyn Bridge course design will be emphasized. It is 

t, Che : felt that most contemporary ceramics 
= ie six-week course in outdoor watercolor. The art school of the Brooklyn Mu- , 2 

1d Rober lack this essential and employ super- 


This session will be in addition to work seum is this month registering students 
this own schools at Tucson and Wash- for its Spring term, which begins Feb. 
on, D. C., and will mark his first 2. Instructors Robert Brackman, John 


ficial surface decoration to obscure 
mediocrity. Consequently students will 


mself g 
t of Oli 


ae lh ching venture in Florida. R. Koopman, Gottlob Briem, John I. - — sai a ag ee 
Ma €sti Regular Norton classes in all branches Bindrum, Louis Chap and Robert Lau- a cine olla pie ar Pg ee ica 
o nal “Ef the arts will be taught by J. Clinton rent will teach oil and watercolor paint- ecoration as adjuncts to .: eee 


form. . . . Color, glazing and surface 
decoration will be taught in their 
proper relationship to design.” 


Shepherd, sculptor and painter; James’ ing, drawing, sketching and sculpture. 


an allery Willson, etcher; John Scott An adjunct to regular classes is a 


Lawson, architect; and Helena Wil- series of tours through the collections of 


= a his liams, fashion designer. the Brooklyn Museum to demonstrate ; : : 

a to students the practical application of Columbia Registration 

) i » ool Chan es Name their classroom work, Source material Registration dates for second-term art 
lympian: h 8 from the institution’s extensive collec- S 


courses at Columbia University in New 
York are Jan. 29 to Feb. 7 
Columbia’s instructors and their sub- 


‘on Rivell The New York School of Fine and tions and its art reference library are 
‘id tribul@lapplied Art, which was founded in 1909 available at all times to all students. 


Or “igand Was an outgrowth of classes es- Re istrations ma be made b mai r - 5 . a ‘ 
—“heauti ablshed by William M. Chase, has ai iam nf payee ae or jects: Frank Mechau, mural painting; 
th elegamifchanged its name to the Parsons School ane — ee oe 
bution dlief Desi : arnohan an eppino gravite, 
forthright f Design. The new name honors —— Free Classes in New York painting and drawing; Hans Mueller, 
ows, “subfand guided its destinies until his death The School of Industrial Art, New ‘ood engraving; Paul Reiman, applied 
artin, anfin 1930. Parsons was succeeded as pres- York, has resumed its free evening design; Henry Meloy, drawing and paint- 
in ildfident by the school’s vice-president, classes. The evening sessions are in (8; George Grosz, watercolor, and Er- 
s. ThomafWilliam M. Odom, director of the charge of Aaron Glickstein, who advises Vine Metzl, commercial art. 
describeifschool’s Paris branch, which he founded interested students to register early. : ° i 

he show.’¥in 1920. The school remains open from seven to Design School's Objective 


y, Carlseng Educator Parsons was a pioneer, in- nine, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Practicality is the keynote in the 
s, pleaseijstituting the first classes in interior Thursday evenings. Clie 6k the: Siiicclof Design in Chi- 
att amonggdecoration to be offered in this country. Courses includes work in book illustra- cago. Says Director Moholy-Nagy: “The 
m, Meadgilis progressive leadership kept his tion, cast drawing, commercial art, com- choo! believes that if the artist is really 
ch amongglasses abreast of changing times and mercial photography, costume design to function in the modern world he must 
by plansglemands and brought it to the fore- and illustration, industrial design, in- fee] himself a part of it. The students af 


of theimfont of sound, practical-minded art terior decoration, jewelry, lettering and 


E , ; : . : the school must learn to see themselves 
ducational institutions. layout, life drawing, mural decoration, 


as designers and craftsmen who will 


- comment packaging, plastic design, silk screen, make a living by furnishing the com- 
'-Gauden§] ecture Courses at N.Y.U. window display and poster design. munity with new ideas in all branches 
leric Ma N . Os . of industrial and architectural design.” 
ies Grafiy, 10 its Spring term, which begins Feb. _Newman’s Objectives 


and Fred a Institute of Fine Arts of New Painter-teacher Joseph Newman con- To Safeguard Monuments 
University will offer a wide selec- qucts classes in New York in drawing Ely Jacques Kahn, architect and pres- 


emains t “7 2 ooo courses by a distinguished nq painting, giving special emphasis ident of the New York Municipal Art So- 
| body 0 en . olars. Lectures will be given to portraiture and figure work. Classes ciety, has appointed a committee, headed 
and dra’ > etropolitan Museum, the Frick are kept small so that all instruction by Alfred Geiffert, Jr., a landscape archi- 
alled with: eference Library, the Pierpont can be individual. The school’s objec- tect, to study ways and means of pro- 
| the cata” Library and at the Institute (17 tives: “The student’s natural sense of tecting the city’s civic monuments in 
1oble here St.). color, design, and expression will be case of air raids. The Society is also 


: Ane Lecturers include Walter W. S. Cook, 
is one off Philip McMahon, Martin Weinberger, 
tradition" = L. H. Lehmann-Hartleben, Richard 

Viner, Erwin Panofsky, Guido Schoen- 


berger, Jose Gudiol, Edgar Wind (of school of fine arts 


TY . ours Institute, London), Walter 
+ Friedlaender, Walter Krautheimer, i 
Wdert J. Goldwater, Alfred Salmony seitasiheatet 8 et f Fernees 


or hans hofmann —trening 
Pri 52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 


UELLER ceton Stands Out 


IATORE & The Société des Architectes Diplomes 
par le Gouvernment, which recently THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


stimulated, his individuality protected surveying possible sites for air raid shel- 
and his originality fostered.” ters. 


YESIGN fe 2tded a medal of honor to Frederick 
SN P| oi. (Jan. 1, Art Dicest), awarded : 
1941 gold medal to Princeton Uni- HERBERT BARNETT 
sity. The prize is given annually to 
-NSION lle “architectural department of that PST ee SEQUEST — ADDRESS: 24 HIGHLAND STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ge or.university having the best 


Ph 
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ART INSTRUCTION 


BRACKMAN By KOOPMAN 

LAURENT BRIEM 

BINDRUM CHAP 
Catalog AD on request 


ART SCHOOL 
The BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern P’kway, Brooklyn,N.Y. NE. 8-2632 
INC. FOR 


CROSS SCHOOL NON-PROFIT 


Drawing and Painting for art- 
ists, students and amateurs. 


St. Pererspurc, Fiorma, till MAY. 
BootHsay Harsor, MAINE, MAY to 
OCTOBER 16th SUMMER 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. 


EL!OT WINTER CLASSES 
O’HARA IN WATERCOLOR 


NORTON ART SCHOOL—W. Palm Beach 
January 12 February 21 
Washington, D.C.—Late March and April 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
State Accredited 
Outstanding faculty; well equipped studies 


and work shops. Five acre garden campus. 
granted. 


SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 12, 1942 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 


Write for catalog 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE @ GAKLAND e@ CALIFORNIA 


CLEARWATER 


Margo Allen BM 
Harry H. Shaw, B.F.A.,M.A, S c 


Georgine Shillard Oo FE A R © 


Henry White Taylor, Dir. 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA Dec.- July 


RINGLING “<n” 


Stady Painting, [lustration, Commercial Art, og 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
img artists. Use Ringling ireus and Ringling Museum. 
@utdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for _ & folder “ 

a, a 


Sisciahes FLORI DA 
WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information (Teachers Alertness Credits) 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street © New York City 
{bet. 5th & 6th Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
Ee INTERIOR DECORATION. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


FASHIONILLUSTRATION 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
Address: 116 E. 59th Street, N. Y. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


as Charles Aiken’s morning glory study 
Heavenly Blues, the quiet Fire Boat, 
Battery Park by Herbert Tschudy, Isa- 
bel Whitney’s frolicking children in The 
Bridge of Delight, New England Village 
by Charles Hovey Pepper, Guatemala 
Hillside by Alice Judson and Agnes 
Richmond’s The Giant Frog. 


Watercolors by Donald Ryan 


Donald Ryan, exhibiting watercolors 
at the Barzansky Gallery until Jan. 20, 
is chiefly interested in old churches, 
country clubs and public buildings. 
Working in green-gold tones, Ryan has 
a more subdued color sense than the 
usual run of watercolorists who paint 
directly from the box. He comes off best 
when he paints expansive views with 
vast skies, as in Esplanade, Boston and 
M. I. T. Other smoothly handled works 
are the study of a church in South Lee, 
Mass., and Barn at Stockbridge, the 
overhanging tree supplying a sunburst 
ef green color. 


Variety at Vendome 


There’s variety to be found in the five- 
ring display at the Vendome Gallery, 
not only in technique but in the differ- 
ent temperaments reflected through the 
medium of paint. For instance, the 
sturdy realism of Hans Koeller, as seen 
in the big bruiser of a man in Man 
Sleeping and the stocky Nude No. 2, 
are in direct contrast to the gently 
poetic landscapes of Agnes Turnbull. 
The rich, but sometimes strident, color 
passages in William Dacey’s figure sub- 
jects vie with the neatly painted and 
pallid-toned canvases of Dorothy Dey- 
rup, who is best represented by South of 
Wall Street and Two Rabbis. In a dis- 
tinctive groove by himself is Nils Strom, 
whose delightful sense of humor is well 
exemplified in Sailors Washing and The 
Gamblers. 


Janice Biala of Paris 


There are both Paris and New York 
scenes in Janice Biala’s show at the 
Bignou Gallery during January, but 
they could all be labeled Paris. Polish 
born, Miss Biala is essentially a French 
painter in technique, color and plein 
air mental approach. The air of Paris 
in the Spring hovers over many of these 
sparkling canvases. She also goes in for 
illusional effects, such as an interwoven 
lost-and-found sensation in Malaga Ca- 
thedral and the vaporous beach scene 
Le Bar. Having subtlety, Miss Biala 
lacks, however, a well organized sense 
of design and the gift of leaving out 
unessentials. Her individuality is best 
expressed in Quai Malaquais, Paris and 
Spring, Rue de Seine, Paris, the latter 
a composition in which each window is 
a miniature painting of the tenants oc- 
cupied with spring activities. 

“Nostalgia,” writes Carl Van Doren 
in the catalogue, “almost always has 
languor in it. Janice Biala’s paintings 
are not relaxed like a memory, but im- 


. Mediate like an experience.” 


Becker, Never Prosaic 


Sparkling and alive are the watercol- 
ors of Maine and Florida exhibited by 
Maurice Becker at the Macbeth Gallery 
(until Jan. 17). Making use of Cézanne’s 


ULES LLL ACADE 


aed a h 


© Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Tlustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de. 
gree of B.F.A. and M.F.A. 


Each year this Academy awards — 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes, 
The enrolment records of this—the 
first fine art school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 


Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 


Address 
Elizabethtown, New York 
in the Adirondacks 


CHARLES CAGLE 


PAINTING GROUP 
MORNINGS . . . Monday through 
SATURDAYS ... Morning and A 

Sketch Class Tuesday Evenings 


For information: Charles 
78 West 55th Street e@ CO. 5-0759 e UW. Y. 


WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
ACCREDITED COURSE IN OIL PAINTING 
PORTRAIT @ STILL LIFE @ LANDSCAPE 
Registration studio: 74 Sherman Place 
Now Open 


Journal Sq. 2-2629 


M 


GEO. ELMER BROWNEF 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES P 


IN PAINTING ¢ PORTRAIT e¢ FI 
LANDSCAPE 


ADDRESS: GEO. ELMER BROWN 
1 West 67th Street . New York G 


CLASSES NOW IN SESSIO 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request WwW | N 7 E Ri 


5 E. 73 ST., W. Y. C. 


rEsent4-3117 SCHOOL 


Credits Given 
OCT. THRU MAY 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING pesi¢ x, 
FASHION, INTERIORS, WINDOW D 
School Term September 


4407 Warwick Blvd. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART? 


Kansas City, 3 


School of Design for W 
97th Y ear. Design, illu: 
interior di decoration, fas 
arts, arts, 

ae training : “BEA. 


ae. puppe 
Jewelry, 


nii betcniey. . 
Sebe 2 school a art if 
to industry. Write for 


1526 WN. Bread St., Phi 


OF ARTH 


The Art Digg 





JERRY 


RNSWORTH 


' WILL TEACH THIS WINTER 
IN SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
‘ OUT-OF-DOORS AND IN 
PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 
for information address Jerry Farnsworth 
1D. No. 1, BOX 95, SARASOTA, FLORID. 


= [taltomia School of Fine Arts 


igh 

A 
rings 
Cagle 


e 4H. Y, 


MI 


NTING 
ISCAPE 
:an Place 
. 2-262) 


Maintained by 
The San Francisco Art Association 
Regular Session—August 18 to May 15 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


Chestnut and jones Streets, San Francisco 


ICHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CONDUCTED BY 
URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING © STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 
1NG @ LIFE DRAWING @ CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 


214-216 ee 34th Street, New York City 
ington 2-6404 


"i OHN HERRON 


Ves ART INSTITUTE 
Py, rl SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
at Dy \s 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
e -cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
el Tlustrated Catalog on request. 


7 1 Donald M. Mattison; Director 
tend Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


i} Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR DeEc- 
opation, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
ane CommerctaLt Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. I ead- 

i} ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

| Hanote L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS ARI 


School of 


‘plowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 


WNEE 


. ASSES) 


. Fi i a 


ROW 
York G 


iSSIO 


in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Desi¢n, 
ion, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


§ free. « 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


) BOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 


COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 

Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


sT. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 


Second Semester opens February 2 and 3, 1942 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


| 

a) LAAN) 
| ‘ Cleveland, Ohio 
s 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


MUSSEN & SON 
x Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


Cast 32nd Street, HW. Y. C. — CAledenia 5-1449 
y 15, 1942 


a 


formula for creating space and light, 
Becker concerns himself with fisher folk 
and harbor waters, his spontaneity best 
expressed by quick strokes, scattered 
designs and dashes of color, “Like Sibel- 
ius’ scores,” writes Ralph Flint in the 
foreword. “Becker’s paintings are 
touched with the cross-currents and in- 
ner voices of the outdoor scenes he de- 
picts. A shed, a tent, a boat at anchor 
become something more than prosaic 
landmarks. He orchestrates his forms 
with much rippling byplay and tonal 
veiling.” 


Double Feature at Montross 


Both the turbulence and calm of ever- 
lasting seas are Harold Keppel’s offer- 
ing at the Montross Gallery until Jan. 
24. Keppel, who runs the gamut of oce- 
anic tonalities from pale gray-greens 
to deep ultramarines, has a specialty 
of painting the sea framed by giant 
rocks and with water dripping from 
rocky ledges. 

On land once more, we turn to Whit- 
ney Hoyt’s sparsely colored crayon 
sketches in the next room. With skilled 
strokes and scattered notes of color, 
Hoyt gives a fair estimate of gen- 
tle streams, railroad trains speeding 
through quiet pastures, back views of 
apartment houses and an occasional 
graveyard. The very meagerness of the 
sketches gives an unlabored freshness 
to their pictorial rendition. 


Peace and Quiet 


You wouldn’t expect such quiet gen- 
tleness in the modernistic Valentine 
Gallery as is currently found in the 
feathery green landscapes by Aaron Gel- 
man (until Jan. 17). It’s a tangled wood- 
land world as seen by Gelman, with 
shadowy interiors and sun-lit clearings, 
painted with feeling and modest care. 
Occasionally there is an unobstrusive 
bridge, but more often Gelman is con- 
cerned with the green wonders of na- 
ture and pastoral quietude. 


Art Plus Commerce 


Revealing is an appropriate word to 
describe the conglomeration of objects 
at the Willard Gallery (until Jan. 24). 
Sixteen artists are given the chance to 
display one creative and one commer- 
cial work and the result is an intrigu- 
ing mixture of paintings, textiles, hard- 
ware, adornments and stunts made up 
of wood, concrete, wire and glass. Mar- 
tin Craig exhibits a leather chair along 
with a piece of abstract sculpture, while 
Jean Varda includes a picture and a 
coffee table. Other exhibitors are Wil- 
liam Hayter, Ralph Rosenborg, Toni 
Hughes, Jack Tinker, Herbert Bayer, 
Herbert Matter, Robert Osborn, David 
Sortor, David Smith, Manuel Essman, 
Fred Becker, Maud Oakes, Andres Racz 
and Jose Luis de Rivera. 

Says the catalogue foreword: “Many 
who find modern pictures actually re- 
pulsive will see great beauty in the 
same design in some other form. Only 
when prejudice sleeps may beauty reign, 
and there seems always to be circum- 
stances under which the subtle attrac- 
tion of good design overcomes fixed no- 
tions about art. For instance in the 
current exhibition, many who will see 
no beauty in a picture by Jean Varda 
will find pleasure in the same work 
adapted to a coffee table.” 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and draw- 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 
in critical times, will renew the vitality 
of the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP e S. Nyack, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 22 to May 29 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ART INSTITUTE 
Sista of Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Bex 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinels 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Boston Museum sence: 


© painting © fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

© sculpture © perspective 

© design © advertising 

© silversmithing © jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER’ TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
ING GEORGE BIDDLE AND PAUL CLEMENS. 
MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1942 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ART ACADEMY 


OF CINCINNATI 
Drawing Graphic Arts 
Painting Commercial Art 
Sculpture Painting Techniquer 
Portraiture Illustration 

Write for Catalog 
72nd Year: Sept. 15, 1941 to May 29, 1942 
Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohie 
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| ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL artist's quality 
in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


to a 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily 


ble. 


solu- 


In use in prominent 
Art Schools. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


including— 

Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, Roe 
Madder, Ultramarine Blue & Vio- 
let, Viridian, Phthalocyanins B'ue 
& Green, Manganese Blue, Cerulean 
Blue, Cobalt Bie, Permanent Green 
Light, Yellow Ochre, Raw & Burnt 
Siena, Raw and Bernt Umber, 


Made in U.S.A. Lampblack, Ivory Black, Zine White. 


Described in detail in the Color Card 
and in the 16 page booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


| 

| TIME Tested 

| Also 

| CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. | 


Manufactarers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
Address: 116 E. 59th Street, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street. New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD CC. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT 7. 
154 West 57th Street, New York,c/oA AB 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER gE 

1060 Park Avenue, New York 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS (COMM 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 

69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


EDITor: 


Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


’ r 

American Art Week Prize for 1941—The Winding Road by Kenneth How; 
Oil painting, measuring 25 by 30 inches, which will be awarded to a winning state 
at the Annual Dinner Meeting on February 28. The How painting was exhibite 
at the New York World’s Fair, the New Jersey Art Association and the Sa 


magundi Club. 
pcan easiness 
Annual Dinner Meeting 
will be | 
Saturday evening, February 28th, in 
the large gallery of the Salmagundi | 
| Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
| City. 





Artists’ War Work 
We are all after just this: 


To raise the standard of artists’ war 
work to a really high level; 

To assure fair play to all— 
this for the sake of the present and the 
future that artists’ contributions of all 
kinds throughout this World War may 
be worthy of the United States and 
equivalent or superior to the work on 
similar lines that is being done in Eng- 
land and other countries. 


How it can be done: 


The motive to co-ordinate should be 
service and competence, as against any 
group advantage. 

Whatever the final organized con- 
trol shall be, do not let us make the 
mistake of using this world emergency 
for the benefit of any factions, be they 


whom they may. Rather let us prevent 

any disaster to the great services that 
art can give to our country at this ti 
at whatever cost of sacrifice and effo 

to the individual. 

—WILForD S. CoNnrROoW, 

National Secretary 

—F. BALLARD WILLIAMS, 

National Chairma 

(Our members will be kept informedg 

of developments in the hoped-for uni 

fication of artists’ war service projects.) 


Art Week Prizes 

Six prize paintings honoring states 
where celebrations of 1941 Americal 
Art Week were outstanding will be pre 
sented at the League’s annual dinner 
meeting. These paintings are by Chaun 
cey Ryder, Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Rogé 
L. Deering, Constance Curtis, Kennett 
How and the Marsh Memorial Prize 5 
Margaret Anthony Stone. 


Notes on American Art Week _ 

New Year’s Greetings to all Ameri 
can Art Week workers! For seven yea 
American Art Week has flourished 
Many state and local directors,: Witt 


The Art Digely 
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Members Wishing All Copies of 
The Art Digest Must Now Pay 
League Dues Promptly 


_ Because of the war, a minimum of 
extra copies will be printed by the 
publisher, and back numbers prob- 
ably cannot be supplied hereafter. 
The League will now mail bills for 
dues to our members early in the 
month preceding the date of renewal 
of their membership. Those whose 
membership expires on the first of 
any month will be sent that issue of 
Tue Art Dicest but not that of the 
15th unless the members’ dues are 
received before THE ArT DIGEST goes 
to press, on or about the 10th of the 
U th. 


ir committees, continue the work 
ghout the year, holding meetings 
working consistently to instill an 
eciation of art in the schools and 
s minds of the general public. An 
merican Art Year is now their goal. 
—FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN, 

National Director 


ida 
ur D. Lord, a member of the 
pue’s National Executive Commit- 
sends us word of American Art 
ek celebrations in Florida. As a 
tt of Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Bradford, 
Director for Florida, he joined the 
jtorcade to Palm Beach to visit the 
rton Art Gallery. Six medals and 
@ cash prizes were given by the Mi- 
Art League. The Miami Woman’s 
lub, through Mrs. Bradford, presented 


{gold medal for the best Florida paint- 
iF 


" 


ine 


“the many crafts which flourish in 
maine were stressed in celebrations of 
american Art Week, arranged by Mrs. 
tar Magee, chairman of one of Mr. 
eering’s committees. An editorial in 
“But 
few years ago, American Art Week 
vould have had small appeal in Maine; 
bday it is taken as a matter of course.” 


“The Universal White for Every Palette”. . 


American Art Week Prize for 1941—Storm on the Columbia by Margaret 
Anthony Stone. Watercolor contributed as the annual Marsh Memorial Prize by 
the Oregon State Chapter of the League in memory of the late Mrs. Harold 
Dickson Marsh, first National Director (1934) of American Art Week, sponsored 
by the American Artists Professional League. Mrs. Stone, a well known Port- 
land painter, studied at the Art Center School in Los Angeles and at Vassar. 


Boston Rehangs Italians and Spaniards 


WITH the opening of its Spanish and 
Italian galleries the Boston Museum 
has completed the reorganization of its 
department of paintings. The new gal- 
lery, housing 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
tury Italians and 17th and 18th cen- 
tury Spaniards, has been redecorated 
with fabric instead of paint to give 
richness to the background. This effect 
is heightened by furniture displays, the 
aim being to give a suggestion of the 
opulence amidst which the pictures 
originally hung. 

“The Spanish paintings,” says W. G. 
Constable, Boston’s curator of paint- 
ings, “harmonize excellently with the 
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Italian work since Italian influence 
played a considerable part in their for- 
mation. Zurbaran and Ribera are close- 
ly linked to Caravaggio and his follow- 
ers in their use of strong and dramatic 
contrasts of light and shade. Velasquez 
is also influenced from the same source, 
and owed much to the great Venetians; 
while Goya and his contemporaries felt 
strongly the influence of the 18th cen- 
tury Italian painters.” 

Bordone, Tintoretto, Veronose, Bas- 
sano, Pannini, Tiepolo, Canaletto, Guar- 
di and Magnasco are among the Italian 
masters whose canvases have been re- 
hung in this new exhibition room. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jan.: New England 
Sculpture. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Jan.: “Gems 
of European Art.” 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum 
Printmakers Show. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Sculpture by 
Zorach; Jan. 23-Feb.: Prints and 
Drawings. Matisse and Picasso. 

Walters Art Gallery Jan.: Venetian 
Painting. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.; Water 
colors, Gordon Grant, Merrill Bai- 
ley. La Force Bailey. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 24: Paint- 
ings, North Shore Artists. 

Horne Galleries To Jan. 24: Paint- 
ings, Clay Bartlett, Russell Cheney, 
L. Gerard Paine. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jan.: Wa 
tercolors, Sears Gallagher. 

Institute of Modern Art Jan.: Paint- 
ings from Collection of L. Shapire. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jo Jan. 26: 
“Art in Life’; To Feb. 28: Minia- 
ture Rooms, Mrs. J. W. Thorne. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jan.: French 19th 
Century Painting; Oriental Art. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jan. 22-Feb.: 
by Rousseau; 
ramics. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n To Jan. 28: 
Work by Esther R. Richardson 
Joseph P. Nash, Dale Bessire. 

Kuh Gallery Jan.: Purism in Art 

Mandell Brothers Jan. 24-Feb.: Sth 
Annual, Swedish Amer. Art Ass'n. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Jan.: 
§6th Oils Annual. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum To Jan. 25: Ohio 
Printmakers, 15th Annual; Mod- 
ern Art Society's Riverside Show. 
Cincinnati Artists of the Past. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Museum Jan.: North American 
Indian; To Feb. 15: French Wa- 
tercolors, Drawings, Prints. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Jan.; Modern 
French Paintings, Drawings, Prints. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To Feb. 11: 
Paintings, Leopold Seyffert; To 
Jan. 25: Paintings, Karl Wolfe. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jan.: Paintings, Mar 
Weber; Drawings, William Little- 


field. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Jan.: Indian Art; Etch- 
ings, George Elbert Burr. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Jan.: Chiaroscuro 
Prints; Modern French Tapestries. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.: South Amer- 
ican Show. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Public Library Jan.: Southern States 
Art League. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Jan. 25: 
Hartford Salmagundians. 

HOUSTON. TEXAS 

Meinhard-Taylor Galleries 7o Jan. 
24: English Portraits and Land- 
scapes. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: “Pic- 
tures That Tell Stories.” 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Jan.: Portraits, 
Gilbert Stuart; American Mono- 
type Society. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To Jan. 24: Paint- 
ings, Contemporary French Art- 
ists; Anniversary Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art Jo Jan. 
24: 9th Annual, Trends in South 
ern California Art. 

Museum of Art Jan.: 
Pierre Ganine. 

Munidpal Art Commission 
Southern California Artists. 

Vigeveno Galleries Jan.; 14$th and 
15th Century Italian Painting. 

LOUISVILLE, KY 

Speed Memorial Museum Jan.: 
Work by Eliot O'Hara. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Jan.: Etchings, Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Jan.: California Wa- 
tercolor Society; Zoltan Sepeshy; 
Etchings, John Taylor Arms. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 8: Rus- 
sell Cowles; Etchings, Alfonse Le- 
gros. 

Walker Art Center Jan.: Print Show. 
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Sculpture, 


Jan.: 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Art Museum 7o Jan. 25: Paintings, 
Louis Betts, Henry Mattson, An- 
drew Winter, Bruce Mitchell; Sculp- 
ture, Anna Hyatt Huntington. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o Jan. 25: New 
Jersey Watercolor Society. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Art Gallery To Feb. 238: Col- 
lection of Modern Art of Societe 
Anonyme. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club Jan.: Mem- 
bers Show. 

Delgado Museum Jan.: Pain‘ings, 
Ella Miriam Wood; Etchings, Cad- 
wallader Washburn. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 23: Watercol 
ors, Helen W. Randall; Etchings, 
Isabelle L. Miller; Jan.: Minia 
ture Rooms. Paul R. MacAlister. 
Academy of Fine Arts Jan. 19-Feb.: 
Etchings and Woodcuts, Georges 
Rouault. 

Plastic Club To Jan. 22: Work by 
Harry Leith-Ross. 

Print Club Jan.: 1$th Annual of 
American Lithography. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.; Prints, Al 
bert Abramovitz. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum Jan.; Ist 
Annual, Portland Watercolor Club 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Art Museum Jan.: 


Retrospective 
Eugene Berman. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. . 

Art Club To Jan. 25: Sculpture, 
John E. Benson, W. Ragmish. 

R. I. School of Design Jan.: Liv- 
ing Lithography; Chinese Flower 
Prints. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: “‘Plan- 
ning for Virginia's Future.” 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Jan.: De- 
fense Paintings. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jan.: Group 
Show, Paintings and Sculpture. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.: Prints, Hon- 
ore Daumier; Work of Two-By- 
Four Society; Contemporary Brit- 
ish Art. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery Jan.: Drawings, 
Diego Rivera; Contemporary Prints. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: Sculpture, 
M. Walion; Contemporary American 
Paintings; Paintings, C. A. Fries. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Jan.: 
Work by Meta C. Hendel, Frank 
Van Sloun, Saul Rabino; 60 Wood 
Engravings of Victorian Sport. 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Jan.: French Painting Since the 
French Revolution; French Graph- 
ic Art. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Association To Jan. 24: Wa- 
tercolors, E. O'Hara, Clara Stroud. 


SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Jan.: 
That Live.” 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Jan.; Waterco 
Immel; Prints, Childe Hi 
World War I Posters. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.; § 
field Artists’ Union; §; 
Artists’ Guild. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. i 

Art Museum Jan.: Watercolora, 
M. Kidd; Prints, Max Ballings 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 5 

Institute of Science & Arts 
Oils, Francis V. Kughler; 
colors, Charlotte Livingston, % 

TOLEDO, OHIO 4 

Museum of Art To Jan. 25: Ap 
Northeastern Asia. 4 

TULSA, OKLA. 4 

Philbrook Art Museum Jan; 
Mexican Paintings. F 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Jan. 22: 
ings, Lamar Dodd; Jan.: W. 
Eugene Higgins, Adolphe Be 

Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Modern Mexican Painters. 4 

U. 8. National Museum Jan.: 
ings and Drypoints, Roselle H. 

Whyte Gallery Jan.: War Cq@ 
Arthur Szyk. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. ’ 

Art Center To Jan. 25: Great 
ure Painters (1850-1900). 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Jan.: Tih 
nual New Year Show. 3 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26W8) To Jan. 24: 
Paintings, Mervin Jules. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
Jan. 30: French Etchings, 19th & 
20th Centuries. 
Alonzo Gallery 
Group Shor. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) Jan.: Paintings by Katcha- 
dourian. 

American Fine Arts Society (215W 
57) To Jan. 26; 50th Annual, Na 
tional Ass'n of Women Artists. 

American Institute of Decorators 
(595 Madison Ave.) Jan.: Paint- 
ings Selected by Emma Romeyn 
and Miriam Smyth. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 26: Work by John Marin. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Jan. 
24: Group Show. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Jan. 
19: Paintings, Paul Bodin; Jan. 
20-Feb.: Gouaches, John Opper. 

Assoeiated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Jan. 22: Negro Artists 
of Karamu House; Jan. 19-Feb.: 
Paintings, Donald Gelb. 
A.W.A. Gallery (353W57) 
Members’ Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Paintings, Ralph A. Blakelock. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W58) Jan.: E. Baccante Memorial. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Jan. 20: Watercolors, Donald 
Ryan. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
31: New Paintings by Janice Biala. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Jan. 19- 
31: Eliena Karylenko. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Jan.: “Shoes International’; Jan. 
23-Feb.: William Sidney Mount € 
John Quidor. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 20- 
Feb.: Sculpture, Jacques Lipchitz. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Jan. 19- 
31: Watercolors, Charlotte Brand. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Jan.: 
Modern Sculpture. 

Columbia Univ. (B’way at 115th) 
Jan.: Work by Gustav Wolf. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Jan.: 
Favorite Paintings of 1941. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To 
Jan. 2%: Sculpture. Breading Furst. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To Jan. 
24: New American Watercolors. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Jan.: 19th 
Century French Paintings. 

8th St. Gallery (33WS8) Jan. 18-31: 
Paintings, Bronx Artists’ Guild. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Jan. 
18: Work by Charles Campbell. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Jan. 
24: 13th Anniversary, Paintings 
and Sculpjure. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Jan.: 
19th & 20th Century Americans. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Jan.-: 
Modern French Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Jan. 19- 
31: Drawings, Coulton Waugh. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Jan.-: 
Alfred Kubin. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Jan,: French and American Art. 


(144W57) Jan.: 


Jan.: 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Jan. 20-31: F. Ten- 
ney Johnson Memorial. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (2W55) 
Jan.: American Group Show. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Rus- 
sian, English and French Objets 
d@’ Art. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
7: Work by Rudolf Jacobi. 

Dikran Kelekian (20E57) To Jan. 
31: Artists of the Remote Past 
and Their Grandchildren. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
American Etchings; Disney's Dum- 
bo; Dr. Thornton, Flower Prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Oils, Ann Brockman. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) 
20: Portraits, Sorine. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Jan. 24: Samuel Brecher; Jan. 
26-Feb.: Guy Pene du Bois. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Jan.: 
English and American Masters. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Jan.: 
New Paintings by Derain & Utrillo. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Jan. 
24: Paintings, Furman Joseph 
Finck; Jan. 19-31: Watercolors, 
Jerome Myers. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) Jan. 20- 
Feb.: Figure Subjects in Modern 
Painting. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Jan.: 
Work by John Martin Socha. 
M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Jan. 
17-31: Watercolors, Thomas Row- 

landson. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Jan.: Winter; Prints by Piranesi; 
Jan. 21-Feb.: Art of Rembrandt. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Jan. 24: Jacob Getlar Smith. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Jan. 
27: Paintings, Stephen Etnier. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Jan. 24: Paintings, Alan Brown; 
Drawings. Whitney F. Hoyt. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Jan. 
19-31: Group Show. 

Museum of City of New York (Fifth 
at 103) Jan.; “News in New York.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Jan, 21-Feb.! Americans 1942: 18 
Artists from 9 States. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
24E54) Jan.: Group Show. 
National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) Jan.: Retrospective Survey 
of American Art. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) Jan.: Members Annual Show. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
English Landscapes and Portraits. 
Newman Gallery (66W55) Jan.: 
Group Show. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk.W.) To Jan. 25: 17th € 
18th Century American Portraits; 
Jan.: American Indian Drawings, 
George Catlin. 

N. Y. School of Applied Design for 
Women (160 Lexington) Jan. 19- 
30: Work of Schabelitz. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Jan.: 
Paul Klee; “Art from the Seven 
Seas.” 


To Jan. 


Number 10 Gallery (19E56) 
16-31: Work by M. Legge 
liam and Zola Marcus. 

Old Print Shop (150 ex! 
Jan.: “Honest American” 
ings. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) 
Work of Joep Nicolas. ; 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) 
Portraits by 19th Century Mi 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Te 
31: Paintings, Anne Goldth 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan.: F 
ings, Reginald Wilson. 
Pinacotheca (20W58)° Jan.: 
erick I. Kann. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) 
Work by Mary Cassatt; " 
Drawings, Abraham Walk 
Puma Gallery (59W56) Jan 
Paintings by Puma. 4 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) ¢ 
Paintings, Franklin Watkins, — 
Riverside Museum (310 
Dr.) Jan.: Group Show; 
from Venezuela. 4 
Robert-Lee Gallery (32W57) 
American Watercolors. ; 
Paul Rosenberg & Co. ( 
Jan.: Van Gogh. ; 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Annual Auction Show. - 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) | 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries ( 
Jan.: Drawings of Various 
Schoenemann Gallery (605 
son) Jan.: Old Masters. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
en Lane) Jan.: American Pais 
Seligmann & Co. (5E57) Jan.- 
ic Tapestries & Renaissance 
of Art. 

Andre Seligmann (15E37) Toa 
15: Work of Jon Corbino. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old and Modern Paintings. 
60th St. Gallery (22E60) 
Portraits by Well-Known 
can Artists. 

Society of Illustrators (12 
To Jan. 23: Work, H. N. At 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) To 
24: Paintings, Julie M. De 
Studio Guild (130W57) Jan. 
Work by Marian Coffin. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West Engh 
Jan. 30: Paintings, Abraham & 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) Jan 
31: Group Show. 4 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) 7 
20: Paintings, Maxim Kopf; 
21-Feb.: Work by David 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex 
Jan.: Work by Aristide Mau 
Whitney Museum (10WS8) J 
Feb.: “A History of Ama 
Watercolor Painting.” 3 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 7% 
28: “Little Shavers and Somé 
Have Grown Up.” 

Willard Gallery (32E57) 7 
24: “Art Plus Commerce.” © 
Howard Young Gallery (H 
Jan.: Old Masters. { 
Zborowski Gallery (61E57) ~ 
Modern French Paintings. 3 
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